


Concealed Lighting for the Display 
of China and Glassware 


The illustration shows a section of 
the L. B. King China and Glassware 
Shop in the Fisher Building, Detroit, 
Mich. ... Attention is directed to the 
interesting and thoroughly practical 
method of illuminating the display 
cases ... Glass panels at the top of 
the cases admit a downward light 
while the glass base plate admits light 
upward into the upper part of the case 


and downward into the lower section. 


This method of illumination not only 
enhances the beauty of the china by 
bringing out its translucency, but 
accentuates the detail of decoration 
and delicacy of texture. 


For the unusual, the beautiful and the 
practical in store illumination, con- 
sult us. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 
23-10 BRIDGE PLAZA SOUTH LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 











New Line of Metal Fixtures 
In Silver and Black 


For Effective Modern Displays 


No. 507/1 No. 507/2 No. 507/3 


Special for Accessories 
All Attachments Interchangeable 
Slip-Over Fittings 


No. 505 
Mounted on 7-inch Base. 


Oval Top, size 10x18 inches. 
Wood Top, Ebony Finish. 


A Complete Line Now on Display at Our 
Showrooms. 


J. R. PALMENBERG'S SONS, INC. 
SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1412 Broadway 234 S. Franklin St. 


LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
207 E. Eighth St. 26 Kingston St. 











IN THIS ISSUE 


“Trim your “high-hat” windows 
the first half of the week, and put 
in your “low-end” merchandise the 
last half.” That is a part of the 
“Code of the 12 Demandments,” 
used successfully by the haber- 
dashery firm of Brendel & Magee, 
Inc., Buffalo, and about which John 
Winters Fleming writes in this is- 
sue. The article contains ideas 
that will benefit the displayman in 
every type of store. 

ee ek 

What would be the result if your 
store-owner decided to give you a 
vacation and let the stylist take 
over the windows? Jack Chord be- 
lieves it would be a “head-ache” 
for the stylist. In “Look to Your 
Laurels,” he offers a playlet in 
which the “clumsy displayman” is 
temporarily replaced by Miss 
Stylist. 

ee Se 

An innovation in this number is 
a page devoted exclusively to news 
flashes from I. A. D. M. headquar- 
ters. James W. Foley, executive 
secretary of the association, will 
give you the latest on organization 
affairs and personalities. The I. A. 
D. M., under the leadership ot 
Emile Schmidt, is swinging into a 
new era of accomplishment, and 
every displayman should be in- 
formed of its activities. 

ee. § 

Display service men will find 
much valuable information in an 
xpert discussion of Photo Check- 
Jps, by S. A. Brady, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. The 
photo check-up system is rapidly 
gaining favor with the more pro- 
gressive display services and will 
eventually replace the check-up 
man. 

x oe x 

William A. Forbes presents an 
interesting highlight on the use of 
window displays by the national ad- 
vertiser. He tells how the makers 
of Ajax combs found that there is 
no medium as efficient as window 
display in selling a hard-to-adver- 
tise product. Read his “Winning 
Sales With Display Helps.” 

x Ok * 


Thorndike Deland, specialist in 
executive placement, discusses the 
need for display managers; Marie 
Klingbeil, fashion expert, tells why 
the displayman must know his fash- 
ions, and A. E. Johnson analyzes 
the complex of the average display- 
man and compares hjm with the ad- 
vertising man. 

* * 

In addition to the above this 
number contains a large number of 
photographs of the best windows in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
several European cities, features on 
show card writing, theatrical pos- 
ters, backgrounds, hosiery displays, 
ters, decorations, and other topics. 
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K. SUGARMAN 


MARKS 25TH | 


YEAR IN CITY 


Withont any *hesitation,it can’ 
‘be said the “Spring Fashion Re- 
‘vue’ held at. K..Sugarman’s last 
night which. signified that the 
clothing store-is' 25 years young 
was the most’ beautiful affair of 
its kind ever: held in Klamath 
Falls. 

The store was packed the entire 
evening with throngs which 
viewed the correct styles for men 
this spring. The numbers dis- 
played ranged from business suits 
and topcoats to outfits for sports 
wear to pajamas and lounging 
robes. Twelve young men of this 
city were. the models on parade. 

Displays Best Ever 

The display windows and the 
interior of the large store were in 
keeping with. spring. The win- 
dows, especially; which hdd been 
decorated by Lou Langworthy who 
painted the beautiful: background 
scenes, were: works of art. The 
setting was a garden with a foun- 
tain as a center, and paths radiat- 
ing from it. In! this springlike 
setting was displayed men’s suits, 
topcoats, hats and other furnish- 
ings. One window was devoted to 
suits of the traditional black and 
white for formal wear. 

Within the store were more 
spring scenes painted by Lang- 
worthy, one depicting the old 
March custom of kite-flying. Trel- 
lises covered with blossoms and 
greenery added a season’s touch. 

Each lady who attended the 





(Continued on Page Two) 








Lou Langworthy 
gives 


KOESTER 
SCHOOL 


credit for his 


SUCCESS 


We Picture here one of the windows placed by Lou Langworthy 
at the time of K. Sugarman’s 25th anniversary. We also reproduce 
one of the several local newspaper write-ups telling of his outstanding 
decorations. The pen drawing of Mr. Langworthy was done by him- 
self. We congratulate him on his ability and success. 


There are over 20,000 successful Koester graduates working in 


—o every country in the world. It will pay you to join their 
ranks. 


Read his letter 


K. SUGARMAN 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 
May 26, 1930 
Gentlemen: 


On March 4th, 1926, I completed my course in the Koester School. 
I am now Display and Advertising Manager of the largest men's store in this 
thriving little city of 20,000 people 


I am sending you photos, newspaper writeups, etc., of my Spring Opening and 
Fashion Review the evening of March 28th. 


Much credit must be given to the Koester School for the way it trains men to 
become advertising and display men. 


Thanking you for your valuable help, I remain 
Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) Lou Langworthy 





You can enter classes any Monday 
Write for complete details 


The KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
The Window Display Center of the World 
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OUT of the 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

After having read every issue of the DISPLAY 
WORLD for the past seven years I think it’s about time 
{ drop you a line and let you know what I think of it. 
I am not writing you this because you have used three 
of my photos in it, for three pictures in seven years 
aren’t many. 

The DISPLAY WORLD for August has sixty-three 
photographs of window displays besides show card 
layouts, backgrounds, store decorations, layouts, etc. 
There is no other magazine with half that much, as the 
August issue of the other display magazine contains 
only twenty-four window photos. This alone speaks for 
itself. Why not print across the front page of your 
magazine in large letters, something like this: “DIS- 
PLAYMEN NOTICE! THIS ISSUE CONTAINS 
SIXTY-THREE WINDOW DISPLAYS!” That is 
what the average trimmer wants to look at, windows 
from all over—they want to see what the other fellow 
is doing. 

I hope your other readers like your publication as 


well as I do. 
HOWARD BUCK, 
Herndon’s, Springfield, II. 


T was indeed gratifying to have your very kind 

letter and to know that discriminating displaymen 
appreciate the efforts of the publishers and staff of 
DISPLAY WORLD to give them a real helpful 
magazine. 

Your letter will serve as an incentive to greater 
achievements in line with our policy of trying to 
make each issue of the magazine better than the one 
before. 

While we do not want to be constantly patting our- 
selves on the back we can perhaps be pardoned for 
pointing now and then to the fact that DISPLAY 
WORLD carries more helpful material than any other 
displayman’s magazine. When a man in the profes- 
sion, like yourself, writes to us and compliments us 
on our superiority we feel justified in considering 
DISPLAY WORLD the foremost display journal. 

The task of getting out a monthly magazine is not 
a difficult task if one doesn’t care particularly about 
the quality or quantity of material that each issue 
should contain. There are magazines, in fact, that 
make no attempt to be either thorough or selective, 
and to the casual observer these magazines “LOOK 
ALL RIGHT.” But the discerning man is not deceived 
by appearances. He studies and compares the various 
magazines and then makes his choice. 

Your suggestion that we carry a caption on our 
front page enumerating. the illustrations and features 
is a good one, and we will undoubtedly act along that 
line in the near future. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

Any information you can give me on show card 
writing and window display will be greatly appreciated. 
! am happy to say that I receive DISPLAY WORLD 
cach month, and it surely has a lot of good articles in it. 

JOSEPH L. DITTMAR, 
Malone’s Drug Store, 
La Salle, Ill. 


DISPLAY WORLD 3 


eM AIL SBAG 


WE are very glad to learn that you read DISPLAY 

WORLD reguiarly and that you find it very help- 
ful. In regard to show card writing, it would appear 
that the best way to accomplish professional ability in 
this subject would be to devote a great deal of time to 
practice and study, using as your guide the best ex- 
amples of commercial show cards that you can find in 
the trade publications or by contact with the ‘commer- 
cial sign studios in your city. 

One’s progress in the field of window display is 
dependent upon a sincere interest in the subject and 
much study of the fundamentals of the art. Study the 
best works on art and color harmony and contact the 
local displaymen and study carefully their work. Read 
very carefully the text in each article in DISPLAY 
WORLD, as this is often more helpful than the illus- 
trations. 


_—_ 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

By any chance would you have in your files or 
records illustrations or ideas that would be helpful in 
arranging a unique interior stage setting for a Fall 
Style Show? This is to be held in a large theatre, and 
the program will include a showing of ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s ready-to-wear. 

I am a subscriber of your magazine and will say it 
has been very educational and helpful. If you could 
forward at once, by return mail, any helpful hints, they 
would be highly appreciated by the writer. 

Yours very truly 
EARNEST SMITH, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


HERE are any number of ideas that can be used 

advantageously in providing a stage setting for 
a Fall Style Show. At present, the trend is toward 
simplicity in backgrounds. Many displaymen are 
using backdrops in fall colors, while others are sug- 
gesting the autumn season with the more elaborate 
scenic background, employing foliage and various 
other symbols of the season. The cost of the elabo- 
rate appearing sets is not as great as might generally 
be supposed. 

Scenic backdrops can be rented from a theatrical 
supply house at a very low rate, or you might find 
that the theatre in which your show is to be staged 
has suitable scenery. You might construct one of 
your own with crepe paper, oil cloth, or other ma- 
terials, which, with proper theatre lighting, will give 
an excellent effect. 

In going through our files we find photos of three 
stage settings for fall shows which might be of 
assistance to you. One shows a reproduction of the 
exterior of a fashionable country club before which 
mannequins paraded singly and in groups. Another 
employs a drawing room setting for the showing of 
foundation garments. If you wish to appeal to the 
younger women you might build a setting showing a 
co-eds’ room or dormitory, with pennants and other 
decorations. Another effective background is that of 
black oilcloth and silver. 
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A range of “‘Ensemble’’ Display fixtures designed 
along unusual lines. 








New designs in Hand cut Screens for Fall and 
Christmas. 
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FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., Inc. 
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The Displayman’s 


=f 12 DEMANDMENTS” 


ee, 


A Window Code Successfully Employed by the Haberdashery Firm of 
Brendel & Magee, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


By JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 


“S goes your necktie display, so goes your store.” “From our intense concentration, keen observation 

Thus Jack Magee, senior member of the and varied experiences we have evolved a twelve-point 

men’s wear firm of Brendel & Magee, Inc., window display policy that we practice religiously. 

i of Buffalo, N. Y., succinctly sums up the Originally this policy concerned itself exclusively with 

stress and importance that this establishment places our showings of dollar neckties ; today it represents our 

upon its display policy and practice. In that brief nine- complete window display manual. To us it is veritably 

word statement lies the startling success of this haber- a course in haberdashery window displays. We call it 
dashery extraordinary, a haberdashery not yet ten years our ‘Code of the Twelve Demandments.’ Here it is: 

old, but one that has already received editorial mention 1. Always trim your “high-hat” window (high-priced 

in the Saturday Evening Post. stock) the first half of the week. 


2. Always trim your “low-erd’ window (low-priced stock) 


Necktie sales alone represent more than one-fourth the tant tiehf 06 Gis wank: 





Pt ~r , q ca ~ ‘ ac 6 . . . 
of our annual business,” Jack Magee continues. ‘‘And 3. Never mix patterns nor price lots in the same window. 
neckties lead to the sale of more merchandise in all 4. Always use a central price card—it is much more effec- 
lines than does any other item or group of items. tive and artistic than individual price tags. 


5. Always display neckties when displaying shirts. 


‘What we call our ‘low end’ ‘neckwear, ee 6. Always show plain color neckties on plain color, simply 







dollar neckties, brings us more business and introduces fashioned shirts. 
to us more new customers than any other item. We 7. Always show a striped tie on a figured shirt. 
call our ‘low end’ or dollar neckties ‘dollar pullers.’ 8. Always show a figured tie on a striped shirt. 
aa ‘ 9. Every once in a while feature an exclusive necktie 
Small wonder that we have concentrated especially window display—neckties and nothing else. 
on neckwear displays, for of what avail is the finest 10. Always display necktie patterns in their full range or 
necktie stock featuring the best price possible if the set of colors—usually six colors to a pattern. 
: : : 11. When displaying “high-hat” neckwear, show but a few 
buying public knows naught of it? And what better : ‘ 





: : i : k and you'll sell more. 
medium exists for letting the public know your stoc 12. But, when displaying “low-end” neckwear, show many 
and prices than window display ? and you'll sell more. 
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The interior at Brendel & Magee’s is used to echo its window displays of neckwear 








Two of Brendel & Magee’s displays. Top photo 

shows a window devoted exclusively to Falmouth 

Foulards at $1.50. Bottom picture shows ties, hats, 
belts and other articles of men’s wear 


“Your average wage earner, the laborer and clerk, do their 
shopping Friday and Saturday nights. They are the back- 
bone of the average haberdasher’s business. Trim your win- 
dow displays with an eye for their trade by dressing your 
silent salesmen in ‘low-end’ inexpensive toggery the last half 
of the week. 

“Your man of means prefers to do his shopping earlier 
in the week when the stores and shops are uncrowded. The 
first half of the week therefore is the period for your ‘high- 
hat’ expensive window displays. 

“By displaying only stock of the same pattern and at the 
same sale price you concentrate your window appeal and thus 
gain mightily in effectiveness. How often you’ve heard it 
said—maybe you've said it yourself: ‘I see they’re showing 
dollar ties at Brendel & Magee’s. They’re all good looking, 
too. Such random remarks are the result of a highly con- 
centrated window display. By showing stock of the same 
price and pattern in the same window you have indelibly 
impressed that window on all who behold it. It’s easier to 
remember a window filled with stock all priced and patterned 
the same than a window replete with many patterns and 
prices. And, it’s the window that’s remembered that counts! 

“Similarly, one centralized price placard is easier remem- 
bered and makes a greater impression than many individual 
price tags. Also, one focused price placard balances a win- 
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dow nicely and eliminates the ‘taggy’ effect of many price 
tags. 

“Our practice of always displaying neckties when showing 
shirts is, of course, a fundamental fact in suggestive selling, 
Just thinking about a shirt leads to thoughts about neckties, 
Thus, showing neckties when displaying shirts very often 
leads to necktie sales. ‘I suppose its just another way ot 
plugging the ensemble idea. 


“Our. policies regarding the types of ties to show with 
the various kinds of shirts also is rooted in the ensemble idea 
and springs profitably from the fertile soil of suggestive 
selling as well as making for a harmonious, blending, colorful 
window. 


“Our idea of devoting a window exclusively to neckwear 
every once in a while is but another way of attaining the 
unified effect or concentration so desirable in window dis- 
plays. We centralize and focus the thoughts of all who behold 
our windows onto one subject—neckties. Consequently we 
sell many ties! 


“Always we show every color that each particular pattern 
of neckwear comes in. Here again the proof of the pudding 
is in the often heard statement: ‘They had a peach of a 
necktie in Brendel & Magee’s window today—BUT—they 
didn’t have my color.’ This observer was wrong. We did 
have his color. We, too, were wrong. We should have dis- 
played all colors. Our error was more costly than his, how- 
ever, for we lost a sale. 


“I’m not sure that I know.just why we sell more ‘high-hat’ 
ties when we show but a few at a time than when we show 
many. But, I know its true. Maybe there’s sound psychology 
in the old adage that ‘all good things come in small bundles,’ 
Maybe it’s because ‘high-hat’ ties show off better, display 
themselves more appropriately, when they have plenty of 
room. Or maybe the public scents or thinks it scents cheap- 
ness when it sees many ties on display all priced high—that 
is from three-fifty up. 


“It seems easier to explain the reverse working of this 
time-tried and true rule, that is, the more dollar ties you 
display the more you'll sell. As I see it, the greater choice 
range in colors, and patterns, and materials, you offer the 
buyer of dollar ties, the greater chance you have of just 
hitting him right and selling him. The buyer of “high-hat’ 
neckwear will scrutinize and stroke and stretch an expensive 
cravat. The buyer of dollar ties just looks at them and 
wants to see more.” 


So much for the window display “Code .of the Twelve 
Demandments” in force at Brendel & Magée’s. Wisely, how- 
ever, this shop is not merely content to confine its displays to 
its windows. Showmanship-in this store goes deeper than the 
mere surface reflections of its’ windows. Dispaymanship 
doesn’t end with the windews. It goes right on into the 
store. 


As Jack Magee has pointed out, neckwear is the mightiest 
magnet for attracting trade and drawing customers into this 
shop. Once inside the store neckwear continues to exert its 
powerful display and sales pull. 


There are exactly eight necktie racks inside the shop—at 
least one rack to each’ and every counter and department. 
And, these eight racks are not confined to any one part of 
the store. They’re spread strategically all about the interior. 
Not one counter nor department but that has at least one 
necktie rack. 


Here again, the window display policies and practices are 
rigidly adhered to. Each and every rack is individual. Each 
rack carries one and only one type of necktie—one material, 
one pattern, one price, but all colors. Thus, one rack carries 
nothing but plain color cravats, all at the same price and all 
of the same material. Another rack features striped ties. A 
third rack shows figured cravats. A fourth displays Spital- 
fields, a fifth, French crepes; a sixth, Foulards, and so on. 

As Jack Magee pertinently remarks: “Take care of yout 
necktie displays and they'll take care of your haberdashery— 
and of you!” 
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{ook to Your Laurels 


Presenting a Playlet in Which the Stylist Competes With “The Clumsy 
Displayman” and Produces Her Own Window 


By JACK CHORD 
Display Director, J. C. Penney Co., New York City. 


HIS incident deals with the stylist and the 
displayman in a retail store. We will call it 
“Look to Your Laurels.” The incident in 
question concerns two hosiery displays. They 

may be likened to two scenes in a play. 

The first scene: “Hosiery Display Arranged by a 
Stylist ;” the second scene: “Hosiery Display Arranged 
by a Displayman. 

The characters in the play are: The Hosiery Buyer, 
the Merchandise Man, the Advertising Man, the Stylist, 
the Window Man. 

Inasmuch as there is no set time for the drama (as it 
or similar experiences are happening in every large 
retail establishment today) we will raise the curtain 
and proceed with the play. 

B.: You know, Bill, this new hosiery item is the 
best buy I’ve made in years. It’s going to go over big, 
and I want an ad and a window. 

M. M.: What’s so outstanding about it? 

B.: Well, in the first place, this item, at a price, is 
in three groups, with the appropriate colors for each 
group. 

M. M.: What are the groups? 

B.: Formal, sports and street. 

A. M.: We could build an ad around that thought 
that would be a knock-out. You know, for a heading 
we could say, “It’s shocking how the color of the new 
stocking—” 

M. M.: Are you going to use the whole paper for 
the ad? 

A. M.: Well, perhaps that head would be too long, 
but you get the idea. 

B.: What about the window? 

A. M.: Say, the Stylist was talking to me the other 
day and I think our window man is all wet in some of 
his ideas. She says his displays lack femininity. 

B.: Why not have her arrange the display? It 
would give her a chance to do something real. 








’ . ; = * a —— | 
DispLay No. 1—The trim arranged by the Stylist 
with the help of a fixture boy 





DispLay No. 2—The same window, but with a 
trim executed by the Displayman 


M. M.: I'll talk to her about it. (The Merchandise 
Man calls the Stylist in and explains the display to her.) 


After everything has been decided they call the 
Window Man in and he is informed that Miss Stylist 
has a peach of an idea for this special hosiery display 
which she is going to execute. 

The displayman offers his assistance, but Miss 
Stylist doesn’t need any. (How can a clumsy display- 
man secure that feminine touch?) She does, however, 
accept the assistance of a fixture boy. 


She arranges her trim (Display No. 1), and upon 
an exterior view she develops a headache and has to go 
home for the rest of the day. 


Meanwhile, the Buyer, Advertising Man and Mer- 
chandise Man see the display and agree, unanimously, 
that it won't click. They make excuses for the Stylist, 
but inform the Window Man that he had _ better 
straighten it up. 

This is a chance, long waited for, and the display- 
man makes the most of his opportunity. 

The next morning the stylist sees Display No. 2. 
And, of course, Display No. 1 and Display No. 2 only 
serve to widen the gap between displayman and stylist. 

Why can’t they cooperate and together gain a greater 
understanding of the intricacies entering into the game? 
True, there is much to learn. The displayman, if he is 
awake, realizes that and watches every move. 

The majority of stylists, on the other hand, seem 
to be under the impression that they are the profes- 
sion’s salvation. They try strange things, thinking they 
can revolutionize display. 

“Sorry, ladies, but it isn’t being done.” 

Had the Stylist worked with the Window Man on 
the display in question he would have explained why a 
display that is flat fails to click. He would have en- 
deavored to show her how to secure balance and height 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Gotham ‘Displays 


By Coleman McCampbell 


UGUST displays were a fitting harbinger to 
fall and school modes. Autumn frocks for 
daytime and evening wear, as well as coats 
and suits of tweed and other materials, were 

generously featured. At many stores these were iden- 
tified with school and college appeals. The most 
extensive of the early displays of this type was that 
~installed by Frankenthal at B. Altman & Co. Three 
windows had a background of a stone wall and sec- 
tions of iron fence, the latter punctuated with iron 
gates. In the center window there was a large heavy 
oak door with inset windows at either side. The floor 
of the three windows formed a grass-covered campus 
which was inhabited with three groups of children, 
boys in the first and third windows, girls in the second. 
Atmospheric details included bicycles for pleasure and 
books and pencil boxes for educational use. Begin- 
ning with September the school display will probably 
become a dominant theme, as this is the month when 
almost every family is outfitting one or more children 
for school or college. 
Gothamites are eagerly awaiting the opening of 
3onwit, Teller & Co. in their new home at Fifth Ave. 
and Fifty-sixth Street, where they will occupy the 
former home of the Stewart store, which opened with 
such a splash last October. It is understood that con- 
siderable reconstruction and remodeling is going on 
by way of preparation and that no hint as far as the 
interior will remain of the previous occupant. Only 





the structural shell of the building will be retained, 
The result, we are told, will be New York’s most lux- 


urious store. While, of the specialty genre, several 
new departments will be introduced. These will in- 
clude a shoe shop, containing a complete line of shoes, 
priced from $12 to $135 a pair; a shop for infants, 
children and juniors; and a special section for petite 
women, whether they be mature or adolescent. Bloom- 
ingdale’s, too, have recently been remodelling and 
enlarging their quarters to meet larger patronage and 
provide more modern conveniences and facilities. Then 
there is Macy’s, too, which will insist on expanding in 
a very impressive fashion. Back in 1902, Macy’s 
moved into a ten-story building at Herald Square, 
doubtless confident that it was amply settled for at 
least half a century. Only five years ago a nineteen- 
story addition, in the form of the west building, was 
added. But now more floors and more selling space 
are again needed to accommodate the rapidly increas- 
ing patrons, so that Macy’s is building a $3,000,000 
nineteen-story addition, which is scheduled to be 
completed in the spring of 1931. This will give 
Macy’s occupancy of practically the entire block be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh Avenues at Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-fifth Streets. In arrangement it will be a 
duplicate of the 1924 addition. 

A new contender for Fifth Avenue retail business 
is the I. J. Fox store, which was recently opened to 
the public and specializes on furs. Two long windows, 


Left: Interesting showing of children’s plaid skirts and jackets at Franklin Simon’s. Right: Window at 


the Betty Wales Shop promoting wool lace as the outstanding new note for fall. 
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Top: Display at Stern’s exploiting advance hosiery 
shades for fall. Center: Sharply scalloped chiffon 
handkerchiefs are adroitly arranged on a trellis in this 
window at Macy's. Bottom: White evening gowns on 
headless forms at the Arnold Constable & Co. store. 


each having three curved indentions, flank the en- 
trance foyer, with an etched mirror set in the center 
of background of both windows. The remaining area 
of the backgrounds is comprised of decorative wood 
panels subdivided with two-tone brown fluted pilasters 
and containing at intervals smaller panels of etched 
bakelite. George A. Gilder is the display manager. 


A series of windows at Franklin Simon’s featured 
the Bramley costumes, while a series at Lord & Tay- 
lor’s featured Cavalier costumes. Cory’s backgrounds 
for Franklin Simon were canvas panels, lavender bor- 
dered in black, with airplanes and skyscrapers in faint 
outline. The name Bramley was written in the style 
of the smoke script appropriate to sky-writing with 
an airplane and was yellow in color. A recent chil- 
dren’s window at this store promoted rich plaids for 
the fall wardrobe of the younger set. A small girl 
mannikin clad in quaint plaid skirt and jacket was 
perched on top of a box with a jumping rope held in 
one hand. At her left side, in comical squatting posi- 
tion on top of the box, was a fuzzy monkey. Standing 
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against the box at her right was another child wearing 
a plaid frock. A little further to the right and some- 
what nearer the front, a third plaid costume was 
suspended from a stand. A plaid umbrella and other 
accessories for the petite young lady were grouped 
on the floor. 


In a shallow side window at Macy’s sharply scal- 
loped chiffon handkerchiefs were adroitly arranged on 
a white trellis. Additional handkerchiefs were fas- 
tened on a cloth-covered board panel at the base. 
This was tilted slightly to the rear, the upper edge 
resting against the trellis. A dark card with a white 
center scalloped to resemble a handkerchief revealed 
the price as 94 cents each. Another shallow window 
at Macy’s promoted knitted hats. Against a four- 
panel modernistic screen four head models were 
mounted on small rectangular pedestals, which in turn, 
stood a hit off-center on flat bases. These were placed 
on the upper edge of a rectangular panel support. At 
each end was a box unit bearing a vase of modern 
flowers. Resting on the floor and near each box was a 
single head model. 


An imposing window card of four different layers 
and bound together at the left edge with a metal strip 
at the Betty Wales Shop informs shoppers that 
WOOL LACE IS THE OUTSTANDING NEW 
NOTE FOR FALL. This is easy to believe when one 
views the three frocks shown, two on chic mannikins 
and one draped from a short stand so that the skirt 
is spread out on the floor. A tree of autumn leaves 
in the rear left corner provides the necessary decora- 
tive touch. A card at Arnold Constable & Co. bore 
this legend, EVENING GOWNS MAY DIFFER AS 
TO FABRIC, COLOR OR NECKLINE BUT THEY 
AGREE ON THE LONG FLOWING SILHOU- 
ETTE! The three curved niche divisions were draped 
with heavy black velvet and each niche contained a 
white evening dress on headless form. A white eve- 
ning wrap suspended from a low stand was coupled 
with the dress in the medial niche, while accessories 
were arranged on modern display racks of black and 
metal at either end of the window. 


The display studio for Wise Shoes, Inc., mentioned 
sometime ago, has now been in operation for nearly 
three months. It occupies two floors. Seven men are 
kept constantly busy there, with Woldermar E. Eber- 
hard in charge, constructing the displays originated 
by Edward Arkow, who is display manager. As there 
are forty-four Wise stores in different sections of the 
country and the dimensions of windows for no two 
stores are similar, this is a complicated task. On the 
upper floor there are four rooms. One for construc- 
tion, one for planning and staging, two for finishing, 
assembling and shipping. The lower floor is given 
over almost entirely to the storage of materials, units, 
forms and backgrounds previously used over a period 
of many years. In the room where displays are staged 
there are three complete window stage sets. Needless 
to say the studio is equipped with many interesting 
mechanical devices of improved and modern design. 
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“Photo (heck-ups 


A Discussion of the Advantages of the System’ Now Employed by Progressive 
Display Services and a Treatise on the Correct Use of the Kodak 


By S. A. BRADY 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HE photographic check-up system for window 
display work is a very logical thing. As com- 
pared with the former method of personal 
inspection by checkers hired specifically for 

that purpose, it is far removed. The checker system, 
while all right as far as it goes, has a number of ele- 
ments that would be more satisfactory to the business 
if they were absent. There is, for example, the ex- 
pense, lack of accuracy, and the fact that it is not so 
convenient. 


Where, as formerly, one man had to cover a certain 
section of the city and report on the work that was 
done, now each displayman, carrying a small kodak, 
which he can easily slip into his pocket, can take a de- 
pendable, economical record of what he has done. The 
checking following the work up has a hard time getting 
to every place he is supposed to cover. If it rains or 
snows, it means that much more trouble for him. With 
the photographic system the man has to go out anyway 
in inclement weather as well as fair weather, and the 
picture is taken on the spot. The extra men thus re- 
leased from checking duty are available for other work. 
Photographing window displays means that the day of 
the checker is over. 

Another point to be considered is the ‘service the 
display company can render to the advertiser. The 
latter might wonder how his displays were looking in a 
certain locality. The display service gets the necessary 
pictures together and lays them before him to illustrate 
just how this branch of his advertising business is 
being carried out. It can readily be seen how, in differ- 
ent ways, with photography, greater service can be 
given the advertising people. And there shouldn’t be 
much question but that the advertising firm which can 





Figure 1—Made with Vest Pocket Kodak (actual size) 
one second—No.4 stop. Notice reflections from win- 
dows across the street, and from figures on sidewalk 





be given a guarantee that all windows are being pho- 
tographed is going to prefer such superior service. 

If certain effects are to be obtained through the 
manner in which the displays are set up, photography 
will again be useful. Windows are all different sizes, 
depths, etc., and the display which is a sure hit in one 
window may go over differently in another place. So, 
for methods of comparison between different style 
windows and different style displays, it will be easy to 
take snapshots and judge the results side by side. This 
can be done on whatever scale is desired. 

The photographic system really has four big advan- 





Ficure 2—Made with Vest Pocket Kodak (actual size) 
one second—No. 4 stop 


tages over the checker system—simplicity, convenience, 
economy and accuracy. 

The salesman slips a kodak in his pocket, installs 
his window, and when he is through takes his picture. 
It couldn’t be much simpler. And this certainly is more 
convenient than to have a man continually on the go, 
covering the streets of the town from one end to the 
other. 

A big point is economy. You are saved the ex- 
pense of a checker immediately. Whereas, as formerly, 
you paid a checker $35 or $40 a week, say, now your 
photograph and print cost will be about six or seven 
cents per window installation. You are saved the waste 
which may occur through non-installation of the win- 
dows and loss of material which might be possible if 
the checking was not 100 per cent. The method of 
recording the snapshots will be simpler and more econ- 
omical than the system required to keep track of the 
checker’s reports. There will be less bookkeeping, as 
it were. 

Lastly, the photographic check-up system is accu- 
rate. Where the checker might slip up somewhere 
through difficulty of accessibility, ignorance or forget- 
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Ficure 3—Made with Vest Pocket Kodak (actual size) 
15 seconds—No. 1 stop 


fulness, the new system will remove this human ele- 
ment, and wherever there is an installation then imme- 
diately a permanent record of it will be made by the 
kodak. 

To show how this movement is growing, a glance at 
the people who have become interested already will pro- 
vide proof. One of the first men to realize the advan- 
tages of using a kodak to provide a check-up on win- 
dow installations, and who has been a prime mover in 
this work, was Mr. Frederick L. Wertz, president of 
Window Advertising, Inc., of New York. Mr. Wertz 
early became interested in its possibilities for the dis- 
player and the advertiser, and is now engaged in swing- 
ing his organization into line. Stefan Display Service, 
of Milwaukee, have just started in the field, and are 
very optimistic about the work. They have bought 
their initial supply of kodaks and have started in. 

Perhaps the concern which has had the most suc- 
cess and been at the work among the longest is the 
Fisher Display Service, of Chicago. They have real- 
ized that they can satisfy their clients better, and that 
they can save more money than when they used men 
with cars to check up. Mr. Fisher has used this system 
for some months now, and unhesitatingly states that 
THE QUALITY OF. HIS INSTALLATIONS HAS 
BEEN BETTERED AT LEAST 50 per cent, and, 
to show how easily the layman can take pictures after 
he has once learned the fundamentals, he states that 
for the month of July all pictures taken by his men 
were 90 per cent successful. 

There is one very important fact which should be 
kept in mind. ‘These snapshots made with the kodak 
are dependable, economical and accurate, but their use 
is restricted to the value they possess as methods of 
identification. If window displaymen desire pictures 
for reproduction or of a higher quality than the ama- 
teur can get in these simple identification pictures, then 
the commercial photographer should be called in. 

In the following paragraphs vou are told how to 
actually photograph window displays; this has been 
taken from our booklet, “Window Displays: How to 
Photograph Them.” We will gladly furnish copies of 
this booklet to anyone who wants them. 


T is not necessary to have a large camera and extensive 
equipment to produce satisfactory record pictures of win- 
dow displays. A vest pocket kodak with a single lens, retail 
Price $5.00, picture 154x234, or a No. 1 Pocket Kodak Jr., with 
sincie lens, retail price $9.00, picture 2%4x3%, will do the trick. 
Quite often a tripod or other support will be helpful and 
occasionally simple flashlight equipment may be used. 
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The window should be studied carefully with two ideas in 
mind. It is, of course, of primary importance that the desired 
features of the display be clearly shown, and this should be 
accomplished with a minimum amount of reflection. 

The photographer, when standing in front of the window, 
will see reflections of the buildings across the street, the 
traffic, or perhaps of himself. These reflections would show 
in the picture (Fig. 1) resulting in a jumble of objects in the 
window and the hiding of the principal parts of the display. 
These obstacles may be overcome if the right location is 
chosen. Move slightly to the right or left, or photograph the 
window corner-wise, if possible, as has been done in some 
of the accompanying illustrations. It will be surprising how 
much reflection may be avoided by slightly moving the 
camera. If possible, let the sun shine full on the window as 
this tends to reduce reflections. Awnings should ordinarily 
be raised. 

Care must be taken not to point the camera up in an effort 
to include the top of the display as this will make the window 
appear narrower at the top than at the bottom. The photog- 
rapher should, instead, get far enough away so as to include 
in the picture all the desired part of the window and still 
keep the camera level. It would be a good idea to stand on 
the running board or fender of your car, parked at the curb, 
and hold the camera as high as you can and still see in the 
finder. Ordinarily a horizontal picture should be taken. 


The two accompanying illustrations, Figures 1 and 2, show 
results of the wrong way and the right way. In making 
Figure 1, the camera was pointed up and lines at the sides of 
the picture incline towards the center at the top. The camera 
was tipped a little to one side so that horizontal lines are not 
parallel to the base of the picture. Moreover, the position for 
the camera was poorly chosen, for the reflections almost 
obliterate the display. 

Figure 2 shows the same window, also photographed in the 
daytime. The camera was held level, lines are true, and a 
slight change of position disposed of many of the reflections. 

If the sun is shining full on the window, an instantaneous 
exposure with the Vest Pocket Kodak, or with the No. 1 
Pocket Kodak Jr., may be given with the largest stop—No. 1. 
The stops are controlled by revolving the circular disk (which 
projects past the right edge of the camera front as you face 
it) until the number desired, in this case No. 1, appears in 
the circular opening. The camera should be held firmly 
against the body, and the breath held during the instant you 
click the shutter. This greatly lessens the chance of getting 
a blurred picture through movement of the camera. Turn the 
film to the next number immediately after exposure. 

If the window faces north or is otherwise located so as 
not to receive bright sunlight, or if you are making pictures 
on rainy, or cloudy, or dull days, the camera must be placed 
on a tripod or other support and a short time-exposure given. 
Your automobile can be of further help here. For the steady 
support needed, place the camera on the fender or place it on 
the window sill of a door, possibly getting in the car in order 
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Figure 4—Made with No. 1 Pocket Kodak Jr. (actual 
size), instantaneous exposure—No. 1 stop 
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Illustration No, 4 shows one method that may be 
used to identify windows. A blackboard with any in- 
formation desired may be placed in or in front of the 
window. This will permanently identify the picture. 


As another means of identifying each picture, ‘he 
famous autographic feature on Kodaks may be. utilized 
with Autographic Kodak Film. This feature, found 
only with Eastman film and with Kodaks, allow ‘he 
photographer, immediately after each picture is taken, 
td put down on the film any necessary facts that he may 
want. (Illustration No. 5.) You will find it a simple 
matter to open the autographic slide on the back of the 
camera, and with the metai stylus write down your data 
on the film inside, expose to the sun or an electric livht 
for a few seconds longer with artificial light than with 
sunlight, and thus obtain a permanent record of your 
picture. 





Warn your photo-finisher not to cut the autographic 





Figure 5—Made with No. 1 Pocket Kodak Jr. 
. (negative, actual size) 


to get back of the camera. Look in the finder and be sure 
you are getting the picture you want before you make the 
exposure. 

If it is a light, cloudy day, with no sun, but not dull, one 
second exposure should be about right; 2 or 3 seconds if a 
dark day; and if it is raining, it may be necessary to give 8 
to 10 seconds exposure. A good way to measure one second 
is to say, “One thousand and one.” For longer times, if no 
watch can be used, count “One thousand and one, one thou- 
sand and two,” etc., tip to the number of seconds required. 
With either camera place the pointer at “T” (Time) and use 
the smallest stop opening—No. 4. Press down on the ex- 
posure lever to open the shutter, and then after a pause for 
the required time push the lever again to close it. The un- 
rivaled latitude of Kodak film is so great that it automatically 
compensates for minor errors of under and over exposure. 
So by using it you are surest of getting good pictures. 

The ideal time to photograph window displays is late in 
the evening after lights in the buildings across the street have 
been turned off and while sidewalk traffic is infrequent. 

The camera must have a steady support as was previously 
suggested. The window should be examined from the posi- 
tion of the lens to find out if street lights or other lights are 
reflected. The camera may be moved slightly to cut out these 
reflections. 

The display should be brightly lighted inside the window. 
But these lights should shine down upon the display and not 
directly into the camera; such lighting gives satisfactory 
illumination to the display and tends to minimize the chances 
of reflection from outside objects. 

The shutter should be set at “T” and the largest stop used 
—No. 1. The necessary exposure is given by pushing on the 
exposure lever once to open it and again when it is time to 
close it. The length of exposure with stop No. 1 may vary 
from 10 to 15 seconds up to 10 minutes or longer depending 
on the amount of illumination. A few trials will enable one 
to estimate the time rather accurately. For an average well 
lighted window an exposure of from 30 to 60 seconds should 
give satisfactory results. It is better to err on the side of 
over exposure than under exposure so as to get full detail 
in the shadows. When the exposure is of several seconds 
duration, persons passing in front of the lens will not show 
in the picture if they keep moving. If the lights from street 
cars or automobiles reflect in the windows, the lens should be 
covered until they pass, holding the hat or something similar 
over the lens, and then continuing the exposure. Be careful 
not to move the camera. 

Figure 3 shows the same window illustrated in Figures 1 
and 2 but photographed at night. 

If it is desired to show the store front as well as the win- 
dow display, an open flashlight or flash sheets may be used. 
The position of the flash should be a little back of the lens 
and far enough to one side so that it will not be reflected into 
the lens by the window. 





record off the film by mistake. You will find Auto- 
graphic Kodak Film invaluable. 

In photographing interior displays, it is merely a question 
of placing the camera on a firm support at such a height as 
will properly show the display. It should not be pointed 
toward a window or other strong light. A longer exposure 
will usually be required than for a window display. 

Be sure—(1) That after each picture you turn the film to 
the next number; (2) that you use the largest stop, No. 1, for 
snapshots in daylight and all night pictures; (3) that you use 
the smallest stop, No. 4, for time exposures in the daytime; 
(4) that you hold the camera level and steady and avoid re- 
flections ; (5) that during time exposures you place the camera 
on a firm support—you can not hold it steady in your hands. 


Look to Your Laurels 
(Continued from page 7) 

and would have put her wise to a few of the many 
tricks of merchandise arrangement. 
: He would never have allowed the fixtures display- 
ing the hosiery to show, as they did in her display. 
And he would have shown her how to arrange the 
fabrics, used in each group, on boards. In her display 
In her display she wadded the material up, and it might 
have been a dust cloth so far as the customer was con- 
cerned. 

A word to the displayman: If you can’t work with 
the stylist, then keep one or two jumps ahead of her. 

A word to the stylist: Find out why that clumsy 
displayman has a feminine touch and discover some of 
his professional secrets if you expect your displays to 
be better than his. 

A word from the wise: Get together; it is only 
through cooperation that real displays can be created. 

Two heads have always been better than one. 





TURNTABLES ARE SALES MAKERS 


George H. Hill, president, Electric Window Salesman Co., 
Boston, Mass., makes the following interesting observation 
with reference to the use of window turntables. It has 
been noted that retail business in New England has held out 
better during the depression than in most other parts of the 
country. It is therefore probably more than a mere coincident 
that more window turntables are used in Boston than in any 
other city and that more have been sold during the past year 
in Boston than at any time previously. 

Turntables are never sold as novelties, but as economic 
window sales producers, based upon the greater attraction of 
motion than color or any other attraction factor. Universal 
turntables were practically the first in the field and have 
been constantly improved until they are trouble-free ma- 
chines of the highest grade of mechanical excellence. 
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School and College Clothes are Highlighted 


In (hicago ‘Windows 


3y J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


HE closing of the school vacation period and 
the beginning of school again has brought 
forth quite a number of interesting “going 
back to school” displays. Carson, Pirie, 

Scott’s have devoted two of their State Street windows 
to the showing of children’s apparel suitable for school 
wear. One was a very neatly done boys’ window, 
using the headless forms, featuring both the knicker 
and long trouser suits. The card read, FOR SCHOOL 
OPENING, KNICKER AND LONG TROUSER 
SUITS. The school atmosphere was brought out by 
using a large globe in the center of the window. 
Pencil sets, brief cases and various other school neces- 
sities were used effectively in the display. THIS IS 
THE WAY TO GO TO SCHOOL, was the introduc- 
tion on the card in the adjoining window, featuring 
misses’ coats and dresses in navy blue. On a desk 
in the center of the display, a notebook, pencil ‘set 


and a portfolio, carry out the school idea. In this : 


window two small units consisting of a felt hat, shoes 
and hosiery to match, completed the color ensemble 
which is becoming popular, even with the school girls. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF CHILDREN’S 
SHOES, is the title of still another window on State 





One of Carson, Pirie & Scott’s windows devoted to a semi-annual clearance sale of shoes. 


Street. Although no effort was made to connect it 
with the others, the story told by them will undoubt- 
edly stimulate the sales of this window. The display 
itself consisted of a background setting built in a 
modern design to carry out the idea of stock shelving 
filled with boxes of shoes, the center of which was a 
shadow box effect with a single metal fixture with 
small shelf effects of black glass on which were dis- 
played the various styles of juvenile shoes. On either 
side of this unit, wooden blocks of various sizes and 
shapes were used to display the remaining shoes. 
This idea has been used quite a few times in the past, 
but, in the opinion of the writer, never was it used 
quite as effectively. 

Several windows are still being used to promote 
the sale of fur coats and fur trimmed coats. While 
another window showing fall suits in the new browns 
remind the passerby that it is time to purchase their 
fall wardrobe. 

The Fair Store is also using two of their large 
State Street windows, one of which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the showing of children’s apparel and the 
other, to school supplies. In the latter window the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WINDOWS BY BICH TER 


Reproduced on this page are jour 
of the recent windows of J. H. 
Richter, display manager, The 
Fair, Chicago. A display thai at- 
tracted large crowds by its novelty 
and careful planning is the !ug- 
gage window shown at the top. 
Richter built an exact replica of a 
Pullman section with the occupant 
viewing the scenery, a moving 
panoramic screen behind the win- 
dow, which gives the illusion of a 
moving train. A bag is just vis- 
ible beneath each seat while addi- 
tional. luggage is shown at both 
sides. A wax figure of a colored 
Pullman porter adds to the atmos- 
phere. 





WwW 


Modernistic screens and furniture 
are used effectively in this fur dis- 
play on which Richter received 
many compliments. A metallic 
plant at the left and playful squir- 
rels on the panel at the right give 
just the proper touch of Autumn 
without detracting from the gar- 
ments shown on life-like manni- 
kins. Another fur coat is shown 
on the chair at the left. Very 
small price-cards are on the floor. 


WwW 


When The Fair wanted to exploit 
a series of ultra-violet lamps, 
Richter designed this attractive 
boudoir set and found room to 
display each type and price of lamp 
without an effect of crowding. 
Show cards and literature describ- 
ing the merit of the devices were 
grouped appropriately on the floor. 
Further details are contained in 
reproductions of full page news- 
paper ads placed at the extreme menc 
right and extreme left of the issue 
window. 








WwW 
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‘Red Smocks 


and 


Salesmanship 


Red Does Not Tend to Tire the Eye Any 
Quicker Than One or All of the 
Other Colors 


Note—After reading an article in DISPLAY 
WORLD on color combinations, Grace D. Ely, 
art consultant, University of Pittsburgh, wrote 
to the author, J. E. Simons, for additional in- 
formation. Her letter and the reply follow: 


MR. J. E. SIMONS, 
DISPLAY WORLD: 

In the November, 1929, issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
I noted with much interest your article titled WHITE 
AND BLACK. One part which interested me very 
much was that relating to the store on the Pacific Coast 
which dresses its employees in red smocks. Personally 
I abominate the prevailing custom of dressing store 
employees in dark blue or black, as I agree with you 
that it robs them of the appearance of vitality and 
frequently submerges personality. 

However, as red is one of the colors most stimulat- 
ing to the human eye, would it not, therefore, tend to 
become irritating eventually and also tend to cause a 
rather artificial stimulation which would really be 
tiring to the employees in the long run, and would not 
the red smocks provide a very distracting background 
for the display of less brilliant merchandise? 

I would be pleased to have your opinion about this, 
as I am frequently asked to give advice in the matter 
of dress regulations for employees. Also, would it be 
possible for you to tell me the name of the store in 
question in order that I might write to them personally? 

GRACE D. ELY, Art Consulant, 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


I HAVE your letter of July 12, addressed to me in 

care of the DISPLAY WORLD, in which you com- 
mend my article appearing in the November, 1929, 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD, relative to the general 
trend of employers who demand that their employees 
be cheerful—and then compel them to emulate the 
mourner in their attire. 

I am sorry that I will be unable to answer your 
questions fully here, for though to you they may 
seem simple enough, yet to go into the scientific ex- 
planation that would be necessary and satisfying to 
you, could not be accomplished in less than from 
twelve to twenty typewritten pages. While I would 
gladly do this, the bulk of correspondence requiring 
attention prohibits. However, I will comment to some 
extent upon your letter. 

"he statement that red is the most stimulating to 
the human eye is an out-of-date conception of the 
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science of seeing. Red will not tire the eye mechanism 
to any greater degree than one or all of the other 
colors. However, there is a nervous reaction and a 
physical stimulus occasioned in the human system by 
the application of colors and the constant wearing of 
the red garments might produce a state of physical 
nervousness and mental excitability that in turn might 
bring about a condition of languor that would not 
respond to the most potent stimulating tonics known 
to medical science and only the retroactive stimulation 
of an opposing light vibration would give relief. This 
is fully explained in COLOROLOGY, a scientific dis- 
course on color. 

Stupid and dull children are often the innocent 
sufferers, caused by a parental ignorance of the proper 
application of colors in the dress and home surround- 
ings, just as a naturally pleasant and aggressive sales- 
person might be slowed down and made a victim of 
the blues by being compelled to wear depressing 
colors, which may be directly attributed to the ignor- 
ance of the effect of colors by the head of that par- 
ticular department. There are scientific methods for 
determining the proper balancing of color surround- 
ings fully explained in the above mentioned treatise 
on color, 

Another intimation in your letter that the red or 
colorful smock might provide a very distracting back- 
ground for the display of less brilliant merchandise. 

I do not believe that the dull appearing merchan- 
dise can be made more attractive from a sales angle 
by bringing the background into subjection with its 
already dull atmosphere any more than the grief of 
the mourner might be appeased by a general squall 
of the whole congregation. However, if the dull ap- 
pearing article is exhibited to the customer by a sales- 
person whose disposition has been made pleasant and 
cheerful by the wearing of wisely chosen color in 
personal attire, it is at this point that the apparently- 
dull article might take on the glow and brilliance and 
beauty unconsciously expressed by the seller. 


This is salesmanship regardless of whether it is 
personal or silent selling. Unless the professional 
display advertiser has a sufficient knowledge of com- 
bining colors that will permit him to create in the on- 
looker a feeling of receptivity and desire for posses- 
sion, then that display has fallen short in cash register 
receipts and is a failure. It is by the manipulation 
of color in association and in background assembly 
that will create in the mind of the observer one of two 
impressions—HOW CAN THEY AFFORD TO 
SELL IT FOR THE PRICE? or HOW CAN THEY 
EXPECT TO DEMAND SUCH A PRICE? 

Your questions and a complete discourse upon the 
newest scientific theory and application of color are 
thoroughly covered in COLOROLOGY, which is a 
fifteen chapter, home study course on color and its 
uses for every purpose, by the writer and E. C. Hu- 
stead. Regularly sold at $15.00, but may be had by 
special arrangement from DISPLAY WORLD for a 
limited time, for only $5.00 postpaid. 

Your very truly, 
J. E. SIMONS. 
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Detroit displaymen created a number of unusual 


windows during the past month. Top: A_ timely 
dramatization by Don Ferguson, of the juvenile “tree- 
sitting” fad which recently swept America and recewed 
much front page newspaper publicity. The window 
promotes TREE-SITTING KNICKERS AT 98 
CENTS. Upper center: An interesting “back to 
school” window designed for the J. L. Hudson Co. by 
Charles Wendell, display manager ; the life-like poses 
of the child manmkins and the school room atmosphere 
give this display a strong natural appeal to both grown- 
ups and children. Lower center: A novel window of 
women’s purses by Paul Kirschell, display manager, 
Tuttle & Clark’s. Bottom: Complimentary window, 
celebrating the Southern Cross airplane flight, at the 
J. L. Hudson Co.; this is another of Charles Wendell’s 
displays. 
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ETROIT 
LSE LATS 


By F. E. WHITELAM 











HE informal review of what’s what in the 
display field along Detroit’s great business 
district has somewhat the reflection of the 
hot weather throughout its course, as the fur 

sales, winter coat sales, and many other sales give one 
very little pep for great themes of display treatment. 

However, laying aside the above introduction and 
forgetting the terrible heat of the windows, streets, 
etc., there were yet found many unusual and most in- 
teresting window displays. 

As the August fur sale and coat sale seemed to play 
the front rank in most stores, allow the mention of this 
timely topic to take precedence in this review. In my 
humble opinion, the displays of furs were not on a par 
with other years, as a decided curtailment of equipment 
and accessories was noticeable, leaving the displays less 
attractive and sales-appealing. 

The August fur exposition at J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany was handled differently and yet in a manner most 
pleasing. The four windows used for the fur showing 
early in the month were all given the same general 
treatment, namely, silver velour drapes on wrought iron 
rings and poles. Hanging against this velour drop was 
a large white circle, within which were black raised 
letters, saying, FASHION OF FURS. The whole 
idea put over was not a fur sale, but a fashion of furs 
on display. The dark luxurious minks and the other 
rich furs stood out to the best advantage possible 
against this luminous silver drop. Prices were not in 
evidence, again putting over the idea of fashion and 
quality. 

The Annis Fur Post, one of the outstanding exclu- 
sive furriers for the past half-century, had a lovely 
setting for their August sale of furs. Completely 
circling the back was a panoramic scene of winter 
bleakness with little atmosphere, but plenty of cold 
effect necessary for the promotion of furs, the floor 
completely covered with white salt-like material, also 
mica used for the natural sparkle. Here and there 
among the lovely fur coats, stuffed animals of the same 
fur linked the coat and its fur-bearing animal into a 
strong appeal, as well as rated for its instructiveness. 

As down the line we moved from this lovely pic- 
ture, we beheld in this same block at Himmelhoch’s a 
lovely setting executed by the talented directress, Miss 
Phinister. The entire front was given over to the ‘is- 
play of furs, with the same treatment of background in 
each of the four sections. A very soft warm yellow 
plain cloth formed the back, stretched on frames very 
tight. At intervals of several feet a massive tree trunk 
cut from beaver board and painted the natural brown 
reached to the bottom of the window, while at the top 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By H. H. RIEGEL 


New ‘Window Settings 


Display Manager, Wolff & Marx Co., San Antonio, Texas 
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Here are _ presented 
two simple background 
sketches that can easily 
be produced by any prac- 
tical displayman in his 
own studio and at very 
little cost. Both of them 
are dignified settings and 
without too much orna- 
mentation. If the color 
schemes are carefully 
selected they will prove 
suitable for almost any 
type of merchandise. 


Several treatments are 
possible in their con- 
struction. Of course, 
composition board will 
form the structure, but 
the decorative effects 
leave a wide choice to the 
judgment of the indi- 
vidual displayman. The 
design can be merely 
painted on the _ back- 
ground, a flat color effect 
being obtained. Or a 
plastic paint can be used 
to secure the decorative 
features, and might also 
be used to secure the de- 
sired texture for the 
entire surface. One might 
go farther and use metal- 
lics as overlays to pro- 
duce interesting attrac- 
tion features.. Other dis- 
playmen may prefer to 
work with felt and fab- 
rics, covering the entire 
back with felt or other 
appropriate material and 
getting the decorative 
effects by. appliqueing 
other suitable fabrics, 
and possibly finishing off 
with metallics. 


These sketches are pre- 
sented to demonstrate the 
comparative simplicity of 
temporary background 
structures, and, though 
they require considerable 
work and careful hand- 
ling, they are worthwhile 
because they greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of 
your show windows. 
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ILLUMINATED 


and : 
for Stores, Homes, Churches, Community 
Decorating, etc. 


<——=>10<——10<——0 


The GEO. F. JONES CO. "rx" 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
































DESIGN NO. 325 DESIGN NO. 55 
48x32 on Bracket 48 x 32 on Bracket DESIGN NO. 310 


Decorated in 6 Colors Decorated in 6 Colors 44x22 on Bracket 
Decorated in 6 Colors 


The above post Decorations, together with those shown in May and July issues of Display World—and many others 
listed in our catalog—All Byhograph Paint Process, durable and washable—are a valued attention-compelling attrac- 
tion in your Toy and varied Departments. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AND PRICES 


BUCKBEE-MEARS CO., “Elektra” Department, St. Paul, Minn. 
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y 99 
Time 
Featured by 
May Company 


Los Angeles Store Exhibits 
Clocks in Unique Interior 
Display 


By W. E. MAX 
The May Co., Los Angeles 


UR display of clocks for kitchens or breakfast 
rooms in our hardware department on the 
fourth floor was said by many who saw it to 
be the best of its kind ever shown in the 

west. In this display you will find an assortment of 
patterns and an array of beautiful colorings and shapes 
never shown before. The modern home needs color 
and style. Surely, the modern kitchen clock meets this 
need in every way. The shapes are so varied and so 
artistic that the clocks may be used in almost any part 
of the house. 

In the kitchens are to be found imported clocks 
from the master clock makers of Germany, quaint 
cuckoo clocks in many sizes, and a startling array of 
American clocks with guaranteed eight-day movements, 
made and styled by the E. Ingraham Co., of Bristol, 
Conn., who pioneered the clock industry over one hun- 
dred years ago. 

By way of diversion, it might be interesting to some 
of our readers to learn the origin of the modern kitchen 
clock, so here follows a “Few Fragments From Father 
Time’s Notebook :” 


Prehistoric, cave man’s grass rope; even prehistoric 
man vaguely sensed the value of time. He knotted a 
grass rope, dampened it and set it afire. The slowly 
creeping spark marked the flight of time. 


3800 B. C., divisions of day; as far back as the 
reign of the Babylonian king Sargon (dating about 
3800 B. C., according to Nabonidus), the Babylonians 
and Chaldeans had long had the heavens under expert 
observation. The subdivision of day into twenty-four 
hours has prevailed since the remotest ages. The 
division of hours into minutes, adopted by Ptolemy in 
the second century, is likewise traced back to ancient 
Babylonia. 

2656 B. C., water clock; to the Chinese emperor 
Hwang-ti, ancient historians attribute the invention of 
the water clock. 742 B. C., sun dial of Ahaz. Fourth 
century B. C., Plato introduced the water clock into 
Greece. 760 A. D., the only clock then in the world 
was sent to Pepin, king of France, by Pope Paul I. 


View of the kitchen clock section in May Company's “Father Time” 
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exhibit in Los Angeles. 


807 A. D., Charlemagne’s twelve-hour sand _ glass. 
135 A. D., earliest real clock. 1368 A. D., clock manu- 
facture in England began by “the three horologists” 
from Delft, in Holland. 1504 A. D., adoption of table 
clocks. 1530 A. D., introduction of brass watch parts. 
1581 A. D., discovery of pendulum by Galileo. 1838 
A. D., discovery of stem winder. 1840 A. D., Swiss 
watch factories being established. 1864 A. D., found- 
ing of the Elgin factory. 1869 A. D., founding of the 
Springfield Watch Co. Many advances in the art of 
watch and clock manufacture have taken place in the 
last few years, all dedicated to dear old Father Time. 
—The May Co. News. 





YOUNG DISPLAYMAN MUST BE ALERT 

There is perhaps more room for improvement in displays 
than the young displayman will be able to realize until he 1s 
more efficient in his present work. There has been a te- 
markable progress in the display field, and an equally remark- 
able change in the attitude of the buying public. It is this 
latter change, a new type of customer, which should cause 
the young displayman to pay closer attention to his window 
details. Unity of presentation, color, and balance should be 
mastered because your passerby of today is more critical than 
ever before.—C. T. Heflin, display manager, H. M. Russell 
& Sons Co., Denton, Texas. 





NEW WESTINGHOUSE WINDOW SERVICE 

The Westinghouse Mazda Lamp window service for 1931 
is an outstanding one for two reasons. First, the pieces them- 
selves utilize a new principle combining light, color and 
motion. Secondly, the entire plan is broader and more 
comprehensive than any lamp advertising program heretofore 
offered. The display pieces are built around the new prit- 
ciple of mobile color, an ingenious arrangement which incot- 
porates in each display the three most effective attextiot- 
arresting features known, light, color and motion. The hat- 
monious combination of these three forces not only enhances 
the beauty and increases the effectiveness of each display 
piece, but also adds attractiveness and interest to everything 
displayed in the window with it. In order that. Westinghouse 
agents may have 100 per cent effective windows, each display 
will be supplemented by a special assortment of crepe pape! 
and additional assortments will be sent for use in the months 
when no new display is sent out. Dealers wishing the servi 
should write now to the Westinghouse Lamp Co., 150 Broat- 
way, New York City. 
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PEP IREODIAIO FATES. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


OF THE 


The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





MacLEOD STUDIOS 


Display and Advertising Counsellors 
for Retailer and Manufacturer 


246 EIGHTH AVENUE 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 


DAVID HAMBERGER 


Floral Embellishments, Decorative 
Display Novelties, Foreign and Domestic 


1225 Broadway (30th St.) 








MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 








THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
MOREL MFG. CO., Inc. 


“The Velvet Fixture House” 
Velvet Fixtures for Window and Interior 
Display 


38 W. 32nd St., at Broadway 
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Order Direct from This 
Announcement! 


Get New Catalog 
No. 18 for Complete Line! 








BAG, TOILET GOODS OR SHOE UNIT 





NO. 3621—$35.00 
46” high, 36” wide. Shelves 3%4 x7. 


MODERNE STEPS 


SOT re 


NO. 3618—$12.50 EA. 


24” long; 12” high. Steps and tread 
4”x 4”. Walnut and Maple. 


Order Now 
for Immediate Delivery! 





FALL 1S HERE! Time To Start Things Moving 


A Big New Line-up of Onli-Wa Moderne Display Fixtures to Help Yo 


NO. 3605—$. 
25” high; 24” wide 6 x9 tops. 





MEOML-WA FIXTURE CO, 


Members National Display Equipment Association. 
Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 


Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill., Room 1323, Finkel Bros. in Charge. 18” high—$6.25 
Pacific Coast Salesroom, E. W. Duncanson, 3034 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 24” high—$6.75 





GET FALL BUSINESS! 


The sails are set . . . signs point to a brisk business this Autumn 
. prepare to go after it! Onli-Wa is ready with unique creations 
in moderne maple and walnut fixtures . . . all ready to go into your 
windows and help SELL! SELL! SELL! 
Order Direct from This Announcement 
Get New Catalog No. 18 for Complete Line! 


ENSEMBLE UNIT TABLES 










consists oO 
2No. 14 
1 No. 14 
2No. 14 

2No. 14 





Adjustable 


- NO. 799—-$15.00 NO. 3604—$18.00 Stan 
Top 10” x 18”; 18” high. Wal- 25” high; 18” wide. 6 x9 oval 


Maple and Walnut upright. tops. Walnut and maple 


Black edge. nut and Maple; black edge. jack edges. 
Glove, Bag and JEWELRY UNIT 
a ACCESSORY UNIT 





” NO. 750 A—$6.00 


Circle 11”x11"”; Shel | 

No. 3619 "x" : minting 
18” high—$3.50 | 
Counter Bag and | 
Card Holder Shoe and Hose | 

Stand | 





NO, 3230, 
Com pl 


0” to 40 
36” to 66 





sh a ‘high? 10 10” wide. 


No. 3617—$22.50 


44” high; shelves 8”, 
gs 11”, 


—, 














No. 796 


NOTE: Any Fixtures 
can be furnished in 
Solid Walnut if desired. 
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Mail This Coupon At Once! 


THE ONLI-WA FIXTURE CO., Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 
Gentlemen: Please send copy of Catalog No. 18. I am interested in fixtures to display the 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Speen II 2 RES aS OR ale on) Dae Seen a ee) gas A Bs tae Os ee Order Now 
: TL eas ah en BONY ee an Lay geet MN gy ot bat Se BR CN ay bie re A eka 1 for 
FD Ra ENE MODAL OEM ee Sor AR Gee PRR SOUR 4 5 ety EASRTE ARMS NMC CREME RoEa AN UO AA INES HRN er Ctra Ui eeln - - Immediate 
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HOSE AND SCARF 
STAND 


JEWELRY AND ACCESSORY UNIT 








No. 1452 M/M—Maple and Walnut NO. 778—$6.50 











Complete Unit—$48.50 24” High 
ists of— 
"yo. 1400 OO Or AI A OREN ous Uy cho eda hae ev peasleth votes ase srseiebed ool @ $3.25 ea. HANDKERCHIEF AND 
1 NO, 140G Wee EPMO AIO a os oes oe neerendis veencec ce¥erciweedoesaaess @ 3.50 ea. GLOVE STANDS 
2No.. TAQ re Or PEE od Sac cas telece Swe bv ice ie ncesdtbicwenns ee @ 3.75 ea. if 
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12” High, Top 4” x 8” 
ENSEMBLE UNIT 
Adjustable Dress Display Unit 
Stand 
$= 
i 
BS cae 
NO. 3645—NO. 3646 
7 18” high; 14” wide. 
50 each 
No. 3612 
DISPLAY PLATFORM 
12”—$5.50 
18”—$7.00 r 
24”—$8.50 NO. 3609—$13.50 
a 26” wide; 30” high. Panel 18” x 18” 
| Shoe Stand 
THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN AMERICA DEVOTED 





EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
WOOD WINDOW DIS- . 


PLAY FIXTURES. NO. 3603/D—$12.50 
Platform 30” long; 10” wide; 3” 
high; back 18” high; 30” long, re- 
movable. 


ME@MLWA FIXTURE CO 


Members National Display Equipment Association. 
Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 
Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill., Finkel Bros. in Charge, 13th Floor 
Pacific Coast Salesroom, E. W. Duncanson, 3034 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 





NO. 3230 /402 /218 
Complete 


2Y” to 40”"—$8.75 
36” to 60”"—$9.75 








No. 2400/2241 


12” high—$5.25 
18” high—$5.50 
24” high—$5.75 
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¢].A.D.M. News Briefs » 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 


Executive Secretary, International Association of Display Men 


HE new I. A. D. M. administration whips into real 

action this month with the determination of the 
1931 convention city and the inauguration of a new 
membership drive. 

President Schmidt has the confidence of the associa- 
tion, and for the first time in several years a solid front 
will be presented. The uncontrollable difficulties which 
have beset the I. A. D. M. on a few occasions in the 
past have passed away, old-timers have regained their 
enthusiasm, sectional grumblings have been stilled and 
all is set for a year of great accomplishment. 

And a fitting start would be the prompt payment of 
dues, so let’s have them now. 





William Scharninghausen, display director for the Bon 
Marche, Seattle, Wash., and a member of the I. A. D. M. 
executive committee and the senior executive committee, will 
most likely be President Emile Schmidt’s choice for official 
I. A. D. M. representative at the Pacific Coast Association of 
Displaymen’s convention scheduled for Seattle during the dates 
of September 22, 23 and 24. 





Mr. Scharninghausen, many years a member of the I. A. 
D. M., and during which time he has held a number of im- 
portant offices, is keenly alive to the accomplishments and 
progress of the association, and recognizes its needs and re- 
quirements for continued progress and development. He will 
make an excellent emissary for the president, whose duties at 
this time are of such character and importance as to make his 
personal attendance at the Pacific coast convention impossible. 





Past-president J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Company, 
Davenport, Ia., and M. H. Luber, the Killian Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., plan an early campaign in which all eligible pros- 
pects in the state of Iowa will be approached in the interest of 
I. A. D. M. affiliation. Mr. Everetts will find an enthusiastic 
aid in Mr. Luber, who has already stimulated much I. A. D. M. 
interest throughout the state as a result of his personal en- 
deavors during the past few years. 





Matt’ Markusich, winer of the championship prize in the 
thirty-third annual I. A. D. M. photo display contest, has re- 
signed as display manager of The Fair, San Antonio, Texas, to 
accept a similar post with Clarke Stores, Inc., same city. 





Harold Gale, for several years director of displays for 
the Baskin Stores, Chicago, resigned that position several 
weeks ago and is at the present time associated with J. Duncan 
Williams, display specialist and counselor, 509 Franklin Street, 
Chicago. 





The executive office has on hand a number of 1929 banquet 
photos which will be directed to affiliated display clubs without 
cost. Just tell us if you want one. 





In line with his expressed policy, President Emile Schmidt 
has directed a letter to all members of his newly appointed 
senior executive committee soliciting their opinions in relation 
to the logical convention city of the I. A. D. M. in 1931. A 
number of responses have been received, but there is still 
reason to believe that some men fail to take responsibility 


* 


seriously. Less criticism of others and more personal activity 
would materially assist the association and its officers. 





Cities from which invitations have been received in relation 
to the 1931 meeting place of our association are: Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Atlantic City, Kansas City, Denver, Grand 
Rapids and Los Angeles. 





Karl Schlecht, for several years in charge of displays for 
Bedell’s, Chicago, resigned that position on September 1. Fol- 
lowing a brief vacation, Mr. Schlecht will announce his future 
plans. 





M. J. Murphree, long associated with Dreyfuss & Son, 
Dallas, Texas, in charge of displays, has been appointed to 
the display director’s post at the Porter Clothing Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Murphree is an active I. A. D. M. 
member and has served in the offices of secretary and treasurer 
of the Dallas Display Men’s Club. 





Delegates to the thirty-third annual convention, held at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, in June, are still recalling the great 
event conducted under the direction of Jack Richter. As 
chairman of the 1930 entertainment committee, Jack presented 
the best I. A. D. M. banquet in history, and he kept expenses 
below the budget allowance, too. Some worker is Jack. 





And then there is the report of Mrs. Jack, the other half 
of the Richter family, who returned to the I. A. D. M. treas- 
ury $182.00 of the total budget allowance of $390.00. What 
we say and think about Jack we also say and think about 
Mrs. Richter, who has long since established the reputation of 
being a most energetic and efficient auxiliary member. Mrs. 
Richter was again unanimously elected to the office of secre- 
tary of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the I. A. D. M. 





The executive office of the I. A. D. M. is now located in 
Room 416 of the Brooks Building, 223 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. Same building and street address as previously, 
but at a substantial annual saving in rent. 





One of the most important, if not the most important, edu- 
cational features ever presented to I. A. D. M. membership is 
now in preparation and will be directed to all I. A. D. M. 
members in good standing on or about October 15. 

This great educational feature will comprise a complete 
verbatim report of the thirty-third annual I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion conducted at Hotel Sherman in June. All of the addresses 
and lectures, as well as the technical discussions and instruc- 
tions of the various clinics will be included. 





The report should not only prove of great interest to mem- 
bers, but it should at the same time form an invaluable ad- 
junct in the displayman’s library and research records. 

Make sure that your dues are paid, as this single feature 
will be worth the amount of your annual tax a hundred times 
over. 





The I. A. D. M. is appreciative of the great support ac- 
corded its endeavors by the various publications throughout 
the country, and feels that the importance of I. A. D. M. 
membership can best be publicized through these media. 
Through these columns you will obtain regularly all I. A. 
D. M. news and announcements. 
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Xmas Atmosphere for Xmas Profits 


THE LACKNER WAY 


A growing sales volume year after year, repeat business from 
most old customers, that is the proof of the superiority of the 


LACKNER line of ready-to-letter 


finliday Show Cards 
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Fifteen beautiful designs to choose from in every size from price tickets to half-sheets. 
They are made of best show card stock, processed in from three to five colors, includ- 
ing gold and silver. Some designs are in the modern style, and all are the finest show 
cards you ever saw. 


Highest Quality — Multi-Colored — Exclusive Designs 


You will be surprised at their beauty, effec- Write now for catalog in colors, showing 
tiveness and low cost. Here is the best and all designs and complete price list, sent to 
cheapest method at your command to fill stores only. Designs will be confined to 
your store with XMAS ATMOSPHERE one large store in your city if your order is 
to win XMAS PROFITS. placed promptly. 


Write for Catalog Today—It’s Free 


LACKNER PRINTING COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Ready-to-Letter Christmas Show Cards 


21 W. Pearl St., Lackner Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
A fe fy fy fo hr fr, hi, Mr, ll, Ml, Mi, Ml, Ml, Mr, A, 
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The Complex 


of a 


Displayman 


With a Little Comment on Advertising 
Men 


3y A. E. JOHNSON 


. Sears & Roebuck Co., Chicago 
(An address to the Eastern Displaymen) 


CARFACE AL CAPONE and I live in Chicago. We are 

both in the display business. Al’s line is to get you to 
make a display of yourself. Needless to say Mr. Capone 
makes the most net profit, but I have a permanent home. 

And because I am from Chicago I feel I have a perfect 
right to be a tough egg so I am going to throw bombs hither 
and yon—hoping, of course, that the splinters may fall where 
they will do the most good. And please may I make one 
point clear right at the-very outset of this address? I realize 
only too well that my audience is not the type of men I want 
to reach but it is the type of men who will act as agents 
for this doctrine and get the message to the men who make 
up or rather pull down the name of the display profession. 
If per chance this were the right audience I probably would 
be stoned arid run out of the country before I half finished. 

During the next few days you will hear about design; 
you will be advised in the mysteries of making rosettes out 
of grand pianos; most of you already know how to show 
apparel in the most sophisticated atmosphere. You are ex- 
pected to know how to buy decorative equipment—how to 
use colors—where and when to use special lighting effects. 
You must be capable of making apple blossoms grow out 
of plastered pillars and you are expected to keep the blossoms 
about two years longer than mother nature has been able 
to do. And, by the same token, you will not hear or are you 
expected to know much about plastic surgery, the Enstein 
Theory or whether or not Mrs. Ganns should sit on the 
right or left of the President when he is shaving. 

Let us assume, therefore, that we are pretty good display 
men—we know something about our business and are willing 
to let Al Jolson sing the “Mammy” songs and we will take 
care of the display business for the nation. 

May I say, so that there may be no doubt in your minds, 
that I am not an anarchist running around with a flaming 
torch and long whiskers. I do not want to stir up prejudice, 
for if I make my attack too vicious I take a slam which 
would give you the chance to say, “Well, Johnston, if you 
are so clever why aint you rich?” and my wife knows I am 
not rich. 

It is said that we are a branch of advertising, and who 
am I to doubt this fine statement, but for sake of comparison 
I want you to believe the advertising man to be responsible 
for everything but display, such as newspapers, broadsides, 
circulars, direct-by-mail pieces, highway signs, billboards and 
the rest. So we will compare the two men—first the adver- 
tising chap and then the display chap. 

You have met the typical advertising man. I have hired 
them, worked with them, and I think I know them. First of 
all, he has poise—plenty of it, but better. to have much than 
none at all. He comes into the business world, usually just 
out of school, with fire in his eyes, a determined fist and 
that, of course, is because he doesn’t know what it’s all 
about. He gets by with murder, he thinks he has audience 
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to everybody’s office and as a rule his nerve alone gets him 
over. 

An 18-year-old chap who was a member of my staff or 
only two days—that was his entire business experience— 
rushed into my office on his second day and, forgetting the 
“Mr. Johnston” altogether, excitably exclaimed, “Say, Bert, 
I got a great idea.” 

“Well, Jimmy,” I said, “sit down. What do you want to 
do move the office to Montreal?” “No,” he shrieked. “J 
want you'to appropriate $5,000 for a broadside I thought up 
last night.” 

In a short while I got his temperature down to near nor- 
mal and told him that expenditure represented a half million 
dollars worth of business and I could not convince him that 
he was wrong. It may sound foolish to you, but today that 
boy is assistant editor of a prominent publication. Now I 
know there is a lot wrong with the advertising man, but we 
are forced to admit that they are grabbing executive posi- 
tions, plenty of them and they are getting away with it beau- 
tifully. 

All right, we turn to the display man. I have also hired 
display men, worked with them and think I know them. A 
display man is a great boy—it is a great profession, I’m in 
it and won’t get out unless my boss has other plans—but, let’s 
take the typical displayman. Does he sport the stuff that 
gives him the crust so vital to success? Does he walk into 
the boss’s office and say, “Mr. Smith, may I talk over a few 
market problems of our town?—Does he, as a rule, have first 
hand information—does he know of the company’s plans, 
their problems, their research? Is he represented at court— 
the King’s court, or the court of the president of his own 
store? How often do you hear of displaymen reaching the 
pinnacle of commercial fame? . Sometimes, of course, but 
the percentage is woefully weak. 


The man most needed in the display profession is one who 
sees the program as a whole. He must have vision and 
imagination. But he must know business well enough to keep 
display close to the ground and make it pay its way. 


Study your community in an alert aggressive way, all its 
interests, its buying habits and the reasons behind them. 
When you understand your own town—humanly and from a 
merchandising viewpoint, you have a display grasp of the 
situation. In other words, don’t think first what display 
should I flash on these people, but think, first, “What needs, 
what life interests are going to make these people want 
merchandise and how can we make them to want ours.” In 
a good organization, everybody is doing what he can to under- 
stand the background of his job, “What is it all about.” Skill 
in such assigned task as window dressing largely develops 
out of a comprehension of the merchandising background. 


Let’s get up in this complex business for popularity, 
merited and well based is a goal no man or organization 
should despise. 

I asked a displayman just the other day, what kind of 
literature he read. We were talking about merchandising and 
its problems and the discussion ran to follow-ups and such 
things. He said, “You know, Mr. Johnston, that when I 
am through setting several windows a day I am awfully tired, 
and do you know what I do in the evening to rest my jangled 
nerves?” “No,” I said, “what do you do to rest your jangled 
nerves?” “After dinner each evening I go to my room, turn 
out all the lights, place a bowl of water on a table in the 
exact center of the room and slowly, very slowly, I drop 
perfume into the water.” 

Do you know what I found out that he did not do? Here 
are some of the things. He set the window and he handled 
merchandise beautifully, then he was through. Who selected 
the merchandise and why was it selected? Did this display- 
man go back to the department, did he get the merchandise 
out ‘on the counter? Did he sell the head-of-stock? Did he 
see the newspaper man? Did he see the publicity man, if he 
had one? Did he do everything to sell that window? Did 
he take some kind of a market survey? Leave no stone u!- 
turned to sell the goods. At the end of the week go to the 
manager, tell him what you have done—show him in black 
and white. If it did not pull, find out from anybody but the 
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manager why it did not. Get the dope. Try and get the sales 
figures, make yourself successful. 

in addition to your study of the merchandise, keep sensi- 
tively awake to every contact with other members of the 
store force. Help build operating enthusiasm. And as you 
contribute to organization by your quiet, steady, cooperative 
spirit, you will absorb more and more ideas from your fel- 
low workers. Who is going to criticize you if you are on the 
job and when your name comes for assistant manager, your 
reputation puts you over, you then become manager, president, 
and that is something. 

Boys have started unpacking lettuce and spinach, and now 
ow!) chain grocery stores. 

And to show you that this isn’t my dream, let me read: 
“These displaymen are not just window trimmers, but live, 
vitel factors in the success of the business. They must know 
how to organize, how to cooperate; they must know the buy- 
ing habits of their public, and what creates and cultivates 
buying. They must have a complete understanding of mer- 
chandise and its sources. - Thinking merchants today are 
attaching greater and greater importance to their display 
managers. The display manager is getting to be counsellor 
in store policies and principles; counsellor and adviser in 
merchandise, in store layout, store equipment; a determining 
factor in sales planning and promotion.”—R. C. Scibird, gen- 
eral merchandise manager, Hudson’s Bay Co., Vancouver. 

Advertising is frequently invited to enter into affairs of 
state. Take the recent stock crash. President Hoover asked 
that the people of the United States be informed that there 
was no financial crisis, there was no need to fear the future, 
that American business was on a sound basis. Who took the 
job—practically every medium, but display, yet we are one 
of the strongest in rate of circulation. We did do a wonderful 
job of Liberty Bonds, but we seem to be forgotten too often 
for the good of our profession. 

Study a little bit—know whether or not the pattern of the 
rug should face the guest when she enters the room. Get 
books on color, lighting effects and design—read elementary 
books on art and culture. But in thinking of display as a 
profession, do not imagine that there is a station to be 
reached somewhere at the top, where display ceases to be 
the selling of merchandise—becomes nothing but high imagin- 
ings, beautiful pictures, the wizardry of language and the 
high paid opinions of experts. The rising cost of sales every- 
where is subjecting display to close and scientific scrutiny. 
Success in the profession is being limited to those who realize 
that display is merchandising. Just as merchandising without 
display would shrink to a thin shadow of its present robust 
proportions, so display when it tries to be independent of 
merchandising is a parasite. 

You are in a position of double advantage. If your inter- 
est lies mainly in buying, operating, or the other branches of 
merchandising later on, it will be a big advantage to have 
made a special study of display. Conversly, your merchan- 
dising experience will be your best bet for success if you are 
to specialize in display and make it your profession. 

What I am trying to get across is—I’m not representing 
the Soviet government. I don’t ask that you go out and blow 
up the boss’s office—I do ask that you try to do your part 
in putting the display profession in a class that will make 
us presidents, secretaries, treasurers, that we may be classed 
as an integral part of any merchandise scheme and that 
salaries be paid accordingly. 





JAROS TO CONDUCT PROMOTION SERVICE 


Ernest S. Jaros has resigned as sales promotion manager 
of the M. O’Neil Company at Akron, Ohio, (one of the May 
Co. department stores) effective October 1, to conduct per- 
soually a new promotion service on a copyrighted plan, for 
manufacturers selling to department stores. He is opening 
an office in the Times-Press Building at Akron, and will 
shortly build an organization for carrying on this new work. 
For nineteen years Mr. Jaros was connected with the F. & 
R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus, as advertising manager, then 
as sales promotion manager. Prior to that he was engaged in 
advertising agency work in New York City. 
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NEW 12 HAT 
STAND<—SS5.75 


1122—11-A 48” x 3%” 
54%x7 Card at Top. 


Arms are adjustable as to 
heighth and radius. Ornamental 
base 8” in -diameter—Statuary 
bronze finish. 
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Slanting Top Card Stand 
; 1028—V-2 514” x 314”—2” stem 
Brass weighted base. Made in all larger sizes. New 
items include oblong garment racks. Send for our 
new supplement. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SON 


JACKSON, MICH., U.S. A. 



























/ ‘Here is a “‘natural’’ 
\ for VALANCE decoration 


i Window hanie is effective, attrac- _ Y 
. ; fi _ tive . . . and economical. 

It is a thin translucent material that catches the sunlight 
and throws the reflection on goods displayed—just as you want it. 
Modernistic’designs give sandblasted, etched, and French carved 
glass effects. 
Valance arrangements are on display in our studio—or mail 
diagram of your windows and we will submit sketches and 
samples. 


WINDOWPHANIE STUDIO, 11 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Trees... 


To Make Your Windows and Counters 
Sell More Christmas Merchandise 


+ .. and you can use these beautiful, 
natural trees again in July and August for 
displays portraying winter scenes. Richly 
colored, in several attractive base styles 
and in many different sizes. Equally satis- 
factory for interior and semi-permanent 
display. They help you SELL furs, toys, 
sporting goods, groceries, hardware! 


HAHN 


Send for PHOTOGRAPHS showing actual 
displays using these beautiful trees. 
193 Lafayette Street New York City 

















Detroit Displays 

(Continued from page 16) 
it spread its interlocking branches, forming a lovely 
frame of dark brown color for the entire setting. Here 
and there, posed in perfect taste, the mannikins dis- 
played the last word in fur garments. With each group 
of fur garments the same skins were assembled to show 
their natural beauty and richness. 


The J. L. Hudson Company had a special window compli- 
menting the flyers and airplane achievement of the Southern 
Cross. The large framed pictures on the background were 
enlargements of the crew of this noted ship. The special tie- 
up with this world-talked-of feat was the use of Wilshire 
luggage, exact duplicates of pieces used on the trip. The 
interesting features of this luggage were brought out by the 
displaying of wearing apparel neatly packed, to show how 
very compact, yet roomy, this particular luggage was—in fact, 
the reason it was used for this trans-Atlantic flight. A timely 
window on a most timely subject. Mr. Wendell and his boys 
are to be congratulated on the up-to-dateness of their displays 
at all times. 

The reporter noted with interest and admiration the new 
and complete background at Russek’s. This new display has 
a decided fall atmosphere in the use of soft tan cloth, covered 
plain, with three lighted niches at intervals for relief. The 
niches and general wood ornamentation are in silver leaf. 
Matching this scheme of color and design are several raised 
platforms terraced to give height. With this new background 
setting many lovely mannikins were posed in pert groups. 

For some time preparation for Crowley-Milner’s semi- 
annual mill-end-sale occupied the attention of the display de- 
partment. This sale occupied the entire sixty windows, all of 
them carrying the same color scheme and general design. A 
forceful color scheme of canary yellow and black put over this 
sale in an unprecedented manner. The yellow material 
stretched tiglt on frames had a cutout border of black wall- 
board. 

Large cut-out black letters; MILL-END SALE, in the 
center of each window, put over a simple idea in a big way— 
giving the display manager, Clem Whateley, lots of credit for 
a successful sale. 

Timeliness is a great asset in the field of window display, 
and for this fact alone it brings into display themes that might 
otherwise be overlooked. All sections of our great country 
are telling of their boys as champion tree sitters. This fact 
gave Don Ferguson, display manager of S. L. Bird Company, 
a thought, which he worked into a display of great sales 
value. From the illustration you will note the real fence in 
its weather-beaten condition, also the tree trunk and ideal 
crotch for placing the figure in a most natural pose. The 
sign, made as a boy might make it, on a piece of corrugated 
box, gave the most realistic touch to the whole setting. The 
careful placing of the knickers completed a picture hard to 
beat, which made sales in a volume causing great enthusiasm 
by the department manager. 

School and college windows came to the foreground about 
the middle of the month, with Hudson’s showing a group of 
nine windows divided between boys’ and girls’ merchandise. 
The first group of three windows gave the displays over to 
kindergarten days and the lower grades. The illustration 
gives the general idea of these three windows, with a large 
painting in cloth and the proper mannikins, with other acces- 
sories for the school room. These windows were much ad- 
mired by young and old, through their natural appeal. 

The next group of three windows portrayed the prep school 
age and the rest college days. The center: of this group had 
large felt pennants, two of our own state, U. of M. and M. S. 
C., the other Wisconsin. In these windows correct campus 
clothes and accessories, such as luggage, millinery, etc., were 
presented in very smart groups. 


In the men’s furnishings displays three companion win- 
dows were neatly presented, each with three large framed 
colored photographs of high school graduating classes. This 
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attractive center gave ample space for groups of clever com- 
binations of furnishings suitable for college days. Following 
these school settings, most attractive college rooms were shown 
for boys and girls. These included many little things thet 
might have been overlooked had they not been presented in s9 
homey a setting. 

A very novel bag window, with new background settin;, 
was noted at Tuttle & Clark’s, presided over by Paul Kirscheli, 
an authority on modern display treatment. This window ha; 
layers of beaver board shaded from dark at the bottom to 
lighter and lighter at the top. The simplicity and plainness 
of the entire setting made it all the more interesting and pro- 
ductive of sales. 





Here are two of the fabric children figures 
brought out by Etta, Inc. 





NEW FABRIC DISPLAY CHILDREN 

A most prepossessing array of children’s figures from ages 
six months to eleven years created in fabrics and finished in 
many attractive materials are captivating the eyes of passersby 
in many cities of the country in the display windows of the 
prominent stores. 

These smart figures are valuable in promoting special ap- 
parel and children’s sales through their distinction and novelty. 
As a special feature of their cooperation, the makers of these 
figures, Etta, Inc., of 29 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York 
City, rarely finish two figures alike where they are to be used 
in the same city. 


This adds a touch of exclusiveness to an already excep- 
tional line. The creators have arranged to send to display 
managers and those in charge of displays photographs and 
price schedules on receipt of a request. 





CROWLEY-MILNER’S USE NOVEL SIGNS 


Large signs clear across the length of their windows are 
being used by the Crowley Milner Co., Detroit. The placards 
are made of rough compo board and extend horizontally 
across the entire length of the show display windows inside 
the glass at the bottom of the window. The wording is let- 
tered with heavy-marking pencil so that it attracts notice 
at once. It calls attention to the merchandise that is on 
display and gives the price. 
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Note How 
Perfectly the 
Outer Sleeve 


This is the famous Good- 
man Patent Flexible Sleeve 
Form which has’ produced, 


Hangs * cuts Nos. 1 and 2 show: 
perfect coat sleeve un- 
Quickly equalled by any heretofore. 
Inserted! Cut No. 3 shows the com- 
Easily plete shirt display with 
Removed! cuffs appearing on the out- 
side of the coat sleeves, {ji 
“A well pr rapidity for dis- | 
playing suits, topcoats and 
displayed coat shirts. With the new 
is a suit Flexible Sleeve Form, the 
half sold” sleeves of both the shirt 


and the outer garment are 
made to hang in a per- 
fectly natural manner. 








rs ai aaltad Seas 7 “ane sr? abe ae Convinca yourself by order- 
§ Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. ing a sample pair of our ! q . 
 213-15-17 W. 125th Street, N. Y. C.@/ Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Patent pra Ry oly Ae peacetime 
; es eee Pe ae ey Py : Flexible Sleeve Forms. (F.O. B. New York). E 

air siceve rorms, Nos. 1, 4, J. : . or “Shirt Fronts that Dress Up Coat 
; [] es, Seem. SeNRyRe or : Patent pending U. S. and other countries wie?” Made teen Beendeladl 
i : r with Neckband or Collar attached. 
B NSieG oiir eS ie eer ba eats Sees ' G © © D M A ey Standard Model 14% 
S AdUrCER, «2st od sseees cd. Le. neys- og FLEXIBLE SLEEVE FORM COMPANY $7.50 per Dozen 
g Chloe aiieaieyouwaem | . .. § | Keystone Bldg., 217 West 125th St., Dept. D, New York City LAST LONG—COST LITTLE! 

43 Telephone: Monument 45€8 


“THE SLEEVE OF A HUNDRED SHAPES” 


FOR CLOTHING AND MEN’S WEAR DISPLAYS 
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USED BY Accomplished 
Browning, King & Co. Only by the 
Rogers Peet & Co. Use of 
Abraham & Strauss Goodman 
Frederick Loesser Co. Flexible 


B. Altman & Co. Sleeve Forms 


A. Hearn & Son 
H.H. Butler Stores, Inc.| No. 1 and 2—For 
Hecht Bros. Suits, Top, Over- 
Dobbs Co. = and oo og 
Long’s Hat Stores They are only 

Crawford Clothes $2.50 a Pair 


Snyder Hat Stores 

Buachorses Dept. Stores No. : - Ce 
“P & Q” Clothes Shops tion — — ra 
Bromley Stores, Inc. for - me m8 an 
Kranz, Clothiers eeour aes onty 

Ben Brooker Clothes $2 75 PA Peir 
“College Shop” - 
“The Hub” 



































New Windows Improve Store 


John Taylor Dry Goods Co. Gains Display Space by 
Installing Semi-Modermistic Windows 


By WALTER H. SMITH 


Y removing their old, overly-large display win- 

dows and installing new ones of a semi-modernistic 
design, the John Taylor Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has added twenty extra units for merchandise dis- 
play. The change has not only removed the difficulty 
formerly encountered in dressing the windows, but has 
given the opportunity of displaying more merchandise 
and has given to each window a separate and distinct 
individuality. 

“The advantage we have gained,” said A. E. But- 
terworth, display manager of the store, “is almost 
unbelievable. In dressing the old windows there was 
always the difficulty of creating a sense of confusion 
to the onlooker. If large articles were to be displayed 
such as dresses and suits or coats, we had to be care- 
ful not to mix smaller merchandise, and if we did, it 
failed to receive the attention that it should. With 
the new windows only a few articles can be displayed 
in one case, it is true, but each case receives individual 
attention, and the goods, being by itself, has a far 
better display.” 

Simple vertical lines mark the new windows, yet 
there is no lack of detail. The field on panels with a 
plywood background ,is of white English harewood 
inlaid with one-eighth strips of macassar ebony. The 
ceiling is of African walnut, while the trimming is of 
macassar and black ebony which provide a striking 
contrast. Two pilasters of ebony at either side of the 
main windows reach the ceiling. 

The Taylor store has a full length lobby across 
the front of the building just back of the street win- 
lows. The old display cases in the lobby were built 
in one long span. In place of them on the street side, 
ifteen units, consisting of three display cases each, 


* 


were built, gaining on that side alone fourteen units 
more than had been there before. 

The center unit, just opposite the main lobby en- 
trance is made up of a full length plate glass mirror 
with a display case on either side. The units have 
chromium plated metal frames, and each case is about 
two feet six inches wide, with a five-sided paneled 
background, which gives more space and a better 
showing to the articles placed there for display. On 
the store side of the lobby there are four main win- 
dows, ten by six feet, with two nine-sided niches at 
either end of the lobby and two niches with a seven- 
sided background on either side of the main lobby 
entrance. 

Small articles such as infant’s wear, jewelry and 
novelties are displayed in the smaller cases and niches. 
Vertical lines of the larger windows enhance the 
dresses and coats on display there. 

It is the belief of O. K. Gregory, head designer for 
the Whitcomb Cabinet Co., Kansas City, who designed 
the windows, that the window itself should be intended 
to merchandise the goods and that fancy moldings 
and embellishments often detract from the goods 
itself. He holds that the most valuable display win- 
dows are simple in line and color with just enough 
contrast to make the goods placed against them as 
backgrounds stand out prominently. 





ONLI-WA OPENS SEATTLE OFFICE 

Announcement has just been made by J. H. De Weese, 
president of the Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Dayton, O., that a new 
office has been opened at Seattle, Wash. Samples of the com- 
plete Onli-Wa line are on display, and Mr. De Weese is look- 
ing for a big business from the coast territory—Washington, 
Oregon and California—which territory the Onli-Wa Co. has 
been serving for a long time. In connection with this expan- 
sion, Mr. De Weese announces that another Onli-Wa exhibit 
has been opened at the Marshall Field Merchandising Mart, 
Chicago, on the equipment floor (floor 13). This equipment 
is in charge of the Finkel Bros. Company, well known interior 
and store designers, whose helpful services should prove bene- 
ficial to the large clientele which the Onli-Wa Fixture Co. has 
in Chicago and surrounding territory. 
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“Poster 
Portraits 


Theatrical Cards Are Easy Once You Have 
Mastered the Facial Characteristics of 
the Actors to Be Painted 


By DACUS BRADLEY 
Bradley Sign Studio, Norfolk, Va. 


N making my posters I try to make them as 
simple as possible, but I employ as much 
color as 1 can without ruining the effect. It 
is always best for one who wants to learn to 

paint posters to begin by drawing from photographs 
and to avoid copying the work of other poster artists. 
After a while you will find that poster making will 
become just as easy as show card painting. 


There is one point in making a poster portrait that 
I believe should be stressed. It is: ‘““Look to the eyes.” 
If you succeed in painting the eyes of the subject prop- 
erly you have succeeded in getting what is usually the 
most impottant characteristic of the face. and the rest 
should not be difficult. 

Reproduced on this page are some posters of motion 
picture stars which I made directly from stills or photo- 
graphs. Of course, as it is impossible to show the colors 
in the photographs, some of the effects achieved in the 
original posters are lost. Some of the shades did not 
register at all on the photographic film. 

The poster artist engaged in making theatre posters 
must get the likeness of the person he is painting. The 
likeness is easy to get if the artist will watch the photos 
and note carefully the eyes and the other features. 
Nearly every individual has some predominating facial 
“haracteristic. Consider, for example, Victor Mc- 
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Laglen. One might say that his whole likeness is to 
be found in his nose and mouth. Note the attention 
that I paid to these features in my poster. 

Posters of Amos ’n’ Andy were comparatively 
simple. With his big mouth and derby one could not 
fail to recognize Andy. The feature in his partner, 
Amos, is that sad, ‘‘regusted” look. Once you capture 
that yeu have Amos “almost in person.” 

The other posters reproduced here are those of 
Richard Arlen and Edmund Lowe. They were made 
to put up in the shop, and for that reason were not 
lettered. 





JOHN H. GRAY NOW IN JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


John H. Gray has resigned as display manager of the 
Ransom Dry Goods Co., Coshocton, Ohio, and is now head 
of the display department of The Emporium, Jacksonville, 
Ill., one of the largest ladies’ and children’s wear stores in 
western Illinois. Mr. Gray’s window and show card work, 
examples of which have been reproduced in DISPLAY 
WORLD, has attracted national comment. 





MUNROE LEAVES SCHUNEMAN & MANNHEIMER’S 


A. G. Munroe, display manager at Schuneman & Mann- 
heimer’s, St. Paul, Minn., has resigned after being with the 
store for fourteen years. Robert Buss, his assistant, becomes 
his successor. Mr. Munroe was the founder and for several 
years the president of the St. Paul Display Men’s Club. Mr. 
Buss has been with Schuneman & Mannheimer’s for eight 
years and is the present president of the display club. 





WINDOWS EFFECTIVE IN MATTRESS SALE 


Window displays at Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, recently were 
instrumental in the sale of 800 Simmons mattresses, at $10 
each, in one day. The windows used the old, but ever effective 
ribbon method, by which ribbons were attached to various 
parts of the mattress and run to signs placed on the floor 
showing the merits of the mattress. Interior displays repeated 
the idea. 





“THANK YOU” 

DISPLAY WORLD certainly meets with our approval 
and we greatly appreciate your cooperation. We herewith 
enclose check for $3.00 for another year’s subscription to the 
“Greatest Publication” of its kind in the world. 

E. T. LIVINGSTON, Manager, 
Livingston Display Service, 
Austin, Texas. 





A group of Bradley's theatrical posters which he painted from photographs 
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Writer Commends Hudson Displays 


Young Woman Finds Careful Arrangement of Store 
Intertor Makes Shopping a Pleasure 


EEKING a store that actually made shopping a 

pleasure, a store with orderly and beautiful dis- 
plavs on the interior to carry out the ideas suggested 
in the windows, a young woman making a tour for J. 
R. Ozanne, advertising specialist, Hardy, Ozanne & 
Hardy, Chicago, writes that she found just such a store 
in the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 

In his address on Sales Promotion at the Chicago 
convention of the I. A. D. M., Ozanne referred to the 
letter, but it was not read at the convention. For the 
benefit of displaymen who did not see this interesting 
letter it is reproduced herewith: 


DEAR MR. OZANNE: 

I have just come back from visiting Hudson’s—and little 
as | like Detroit, it would almost be worth living in so one 
could shop at Hudson’s. What I want to give you this time 
is just the things I have observed with regard to displays 
and display signs. 

The window signs were unimpressive—until I regarded 
them in the light of what I saw inside. They are very simple, 
—PETAL SHEER HOSIERY—DAINTY UNDERTHINGS 
FOR THE BRIDE—SMART FOOTWEAR FOR SUMMER 
DAYS. Nothing unusual or suggestive in those. It seemed 
to me they could have gotten in more ideas. But it is, never- 
theless, in keeping with what seems to be their central idea— 
to make everything as uncomplicated and simple as possible. 
Every item in the windows was priced—even the finest things. 
Plenty of merchandise was shown, but so neatly organized 
that the windows didn’t look crowded—nor yet too “ex- 
clusive.” 

The interior displays impressed me still more. You get 
an impression of there being ample quantities of everything— 
yet the most exclusive of the shops could have done no more 
to achieve an impression of exquisite neatness and order. I 
have been in stores where everything seemed cluttered up— 
and in thinking it over at those times, it occurred to me 
that the cure would be to make the displays compact, separate 
and colorful. Each display in Hudson’s takes in either mer- 
chandise that belongs together, or else one single mass of 
the same things. Each group is sharply separated by space— 
and from all I have seen of stores, it occurs to me that this 
one simple idea would do more to improve the appearance 
of the average store than any other device—and that without 
sacrificing the busy look that goes with a display of quanti- 
ties of merchandise. A narrow tower of stationery—desk 
equipment on a pair of colorful blotters—and so on. 

There are no tables—which gives a beautifully spacious 
look to the floor in spite of the amount of merchandise that 
is shown in every available space. ‘ 

The jewelry section gives over a large series of counters 
to dollar jewelry—Hudson’s evidently recognize the impor- 
tance of this item when many other merchants think their 
stores are too good for this popular-priced item. And their 
dollar jewelry, incidentally, was mighty good. The better 
jewelry was displayed in cases, brightly lighted. Each case 
was devoted to a single kind of item—and each bore a white 
card about 3x4 inches at’ the front, saying, REAL 
CHRYSOPRASE GENUINE GARNET JEWELRY. 

On about six places on the main floor I saw displays of 
blankets—even in departments that had no association with 
blankets. One, for instance, was in the silverware section. 
Each pile had a sign on it telling the story of the blanket 
Sale, the prices, kinds, and samples of the colored wools 
used in them—and in each place the salesperson was prepared 
to take orders. This orderly organization of displays was 
apparent throughout the store. They were arranged naturally, 


(Continued on page 51) 




















Imported mannequin models show pleasingly 

and correctly the latest in wearing apparel 

for proper display. Be sure of the perfect 

figure and poise by securing a model like 
No. 163. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 
IN MODERN DESIGN 


ONE OF THE NEWEST AND LATEST 
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Simplicity 1s.the keynote in this knit-wear display 
by Morton Heft. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR KNIT-WEAR 


RECORD demand for popular priced knitted 
ensembles is reported in New York this fall. 

One leading producer describes it as the heaviest he 
has seen in thirty-five years. It has retarded the sale 
of both coats and silk dresses, according to observers 
who say that girls and women who have not bought 
a fall coat and do not intend to do so until it gets 
colder, are buying knitted ensembles to tide them over 
the early cool weather. Reproduced on this page is 
an excellent knit-wear window by Morton Heft, dis- 
play manager, Avedon’s, Fifth Avenue, New York. 





In Chicago Windows 


(Continued from page 13) 


card reads, SCHOOL SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS. 
This window, no doubt, was a very difficult window 
to trim, for they have shown everything in the way 
of school supplies for the little fellow in first grade, 
up to the young lady who demands the use of a 
typewriter. There is not any doubt but what the 
Fair Store really is the headquarters for school sup- 
plies in Chicago, for the results that they have ob- 
tained from this window, show it. 


It is very unusual for Marshall Field’s to devote 
much space to the showing of children’s apparel prior 
to the opening of school, but they evidently have felt 
the urge to use this occasion to increase their volume 
in the children’s department, as they have devoted two 
State Street windows to the showing of boys’ and girls’ 
outfits for school wear, one window being used to 
show boys’ knicker suits. In this window they used 
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four headless ‘forms, which is also something that has 
not been done there previously. The presence oj 
boys’ wearing apparel in the State Street windows 
shows that they really are in earnest about getting 
this extra business. In two of the small niches re. 
cessed in the background of this window they have 
shown school supplies such as pencil sets and brief 
cases, rulers and drawing boards, also a leather jacket 
in one of them. The other window features girls 
outer apparel, showing coats and suit ensembles. They 
have also carried out the school atmosphere in the 
two small niches in the background. 


I could not help but be attracted by the unusual 
display that appeared in one of the I. Miller windows, 
They have been noted for their smart displays in 
tying up with any event or special occasion. This 
time, they are featuring shoes for the college girl. In 
the background of this window, they are using the 
pennants of several of the universities such as Wis- 
consin, Northwestern and Chicago. The card carries 
quite an interesting little phrase, THE INGENUE 
GOES TO COLLEGE, BUDGET-CONSCIOUS— 
INGENUE SLIPPERS AT $10.50. They also usea 
traveling case of unusual design, open,-showing va- 
rious articles such as lingerie, shoes, hosiery, and 
other dainties that the college girl would take with 
her. 


The Hub, Chicago’s Store for Men, is showing a 
window of “Lytton Hi” suits at $22.50, another on 
Jackson Boulevard, featuring “Charter House” col- 
lege suits. A wardrobe ‘trunk in this window over- 
flowing with correct furnishings and outer apparel for 
both class and sports wear makes it an outstanding 
“going back to college” window. 


Charles A, Stevens have made another change, this 
time treating the arcade windows in a very striking 
modern background done in gray with a shadow box 
effect, or you might say, as individual windows, each 
being illuminated from the top. It has been the policy 
of the house to show lingerie, hats, shoes and im- 
ported articles of interest exclusively in these win- 
dows and it is very evident that each section and 
every fixture was designed especially to display this 
type of merchandise. It is impossible to pass these 
windows without noticing the severe change of the 
windows, which has quite an unusual effect on the 
entire front of the building. 





MIRACLE OPENS TWO BRANCHES 


In their service to the display profession considerable 
progress is being shown by the Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York City. They recently an- 
nounced that in order to facilitate their usual fine service that 
they have been rendering and in order to serve their cus- 
tomers in the middle west that they have opened a new branch 
at 192 North Clark Street, Chicago, in charge of Robert C. 
Cohn: This branch will carry on hand at all times a complete 
stock of their radiant fabrics in order to effect prompt de- 
livery, and samples of these fabrics can also be secured there. 
Another branch to serve the Pacific Coast has been located 
at Room 607, Warner Bros. Downtown Theatre Bldg., 10S 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Fashion in Display—A Mar-size Job 


The Great Bulk of All Business That Comes to Retail Stores Results 
from Desires Stimulated by the Element Which We Classify 
Under the General Term of Fashion 


By MARIE KINGBEIL 
Fashion Expert, Standard Store Service Co., Chicago. 


E have all heard the remark, at least once in our 

lives, that religion was only for the women folks. 

And so, too, have we been aware of the sentiment 

that fashion was only for the women folks. This 
seemed to be the general impression until a comparatively few 
short years ago. I am not going to discuss ideas on religion, 
but I hope there is no displayman today who still believes 
that fashion is strictly a feminine parlor diversion quite out 
of the realm of hard-headed business. The truth is that 
fashion is a serious businesss. And fashion is a man-size job. 
It isn’t just a couple of lacy dresses put in the corner window 
for your spring opening. ~ 

Fashion is al] tangled up with democracy, adventure, psy- 
chology, current events, with all the fast means of modern 
communicatioi—cablegrams, telephones, radios and now even 
television. Dependent on fashion are quantity production and 
volume selling of certain lines of business, for fashion is both 
a destroyer of merchandise as well as a creator of profit. 
What is more, fashion is your job. The displayman today, to 
stay on the payroll, has to do more than make the windows 
look pretty. No more can a displayman putter around with a 
lot of blocks and colored paints, like a small boy on a rainy 
day, and then pass the responsibility on to the buyer if the 
merchandise in the window doesn’t sell. Keen competition has 
forced every store to call on all its selling reserves, so now, 
more than ever, the display department has to contribute to 
the sales promotion activities of the store. 

All right—then what has selling got to do with fashion? 
Just this. Twenty years ago stores sold their merchandise 
with these three appeals: Quality first, service second, and 
price third. But the old order has changed, and now there is 
a new star in the retailer’s heaven, that outshines them all. 
It is Fashion. Today our selling appeals are fashion first, 
price second, with quality and service bringing up the rear. 

One need not be a radical to claim that fashion has become 
the most important factor in the success of any retail estab- 
lishment selling apparel and accessories for men and women 
and furnishings for their homes. How many, if any, mercan- 
tile institutions can exist these days by merely supplying the 
day-in-and-day-out needs that people think up for themselves 
—the actual necessities of life which they simply must have 
to exist in reasonable comfort? The great bulk of business 
which comes to practically all retail stores is the direct result 
of human desires which have become to strong that individuals 
are impelled to buy things which contribute to their luxury, 
their pride in personal appearance, their desire for artistic and 
comfortable homes, and a dozen and one other purely human 
emotions. 

Practically all of these desires and emotions are stimulated 
by that element which we classify under the general term of 
fashion. In any discussion or observation of fashion it is well 
to realize that fashions are really created by a desire for 
change, which is inherent in the human mind. Fashion and 
adventure belong to the same family—and both of them make 
lor progress. Just as the great adventurers of the world have 
been few and far between, so is fashion made by a few. A 
small number of leaders set the pace which the many follow. 

If it weren’t for the desire for change our homes might 
stil’ be furnished with golden oak, and lingerie departments 
would still be selling corset covers and cotton petticoats. This 
Same desire for change, or fashion, caused the bobbed-hair 





epidemic, as well as the present crop of women worrying 
about letting their hair grow long again. 

I said at the beginning that there was a connection between 
fashion and democracy. Just as the spirit of democracy has 
grown all over the world, in just the same way there has 
arisen the democracy of fashion. In the days of the divine 
right of kings the people were not permitted to follow fashion. 
Now we may not only look at a king, but we may copy his 
clothes. Just think how many men’s fashions are attributed 
to the Prince of Wales! It is well to remember here that the 
news of fashion travels far and fast. It is possible for a new 
fashion created in Paris to be accepted and worn in San Fran- 
cisco within thirty to sixty days. 

Fashion has to travel fast. Because fashion is a constantly 
changing reflection of the life of the day; changes in society 
and important news developments influence the minds of 
fashion makers. A Lindbergh flies across the sea and innu- 
merable fashion fads are foisted on the public. A modern art 
exposition is held in Paris and as a result a genuine fashion 
movement. toward modernism sets in. Then at Barcelona there 
was an exposition. Just a year ago at this time fashion was 
having its own Spanish invasion. By the way, what is the 
difference between a fashion, a vogue, and a fad? It is largely 
a difference of degree. 

Fashion is the broadest term of all, and is used to describe 
the constantly changing state of mind on the part of the 
people. Fashion might be defined as that desire for change 
which is inherent in the human mind, manifesting itself in 
merchandise and in habits and customs of living. For ex- 
ample, a fashion might be one specific example of fashion in 
general, and might take its form in such a manifestation as 
the ensemble suit, which influenced practically the whole range 
of women’s apparel over a considerable period of time. 

A vogue, on the other hand, is more often a temporary 
manifestation of fashion. It may be very strong while it lasts, 
but it is not likely to last long. Its manifestation might be the 
return to favor of some striking color, such as purple, which 
flares up brightly and dies down quickly. 

A fad is an even more temporary manifestation of fashion 
than a vogue. It is almost invariably short-lived, because it 
is usually extreme and extravagant. The bandana ’‘kerchief, 
bright shoes in what we might term Easter egg colors, watch- 
less fobs—these are examples of fads of recent years. 

Now let us consider the difference between fashion and 
style. A fashion is a stvle which has made a lot of friends— 
but by no means do all styles become fashions. When a buyer 
speaks of style he often uses the word to mean exactly the 
same thing as fashion. When he says something has gone out 
of style he means it has gone out of fashion. Then, again, he 
may use style to mean the specific way in which a thing is 
made—as, for example, the style of a hat, whether it is a 
turban or a picture hat or a sailor. This is becoming the 
generally accepted meaning of the term. Style and design 
are almost synonymous. However, only those styles which 
attain widespread: acceptance are fashions. The princess sil- 
houette is a style of dress which again has become an accepted 
fashion. Also the word style may be correctly used to de- 
scribe the final effect of fashion—the individuality which is 
the result of the way in which a fashion is worn and used. 

It is entirely conceivable that a woman might appear in a 
costume every: article of which would be a correct fashion, and 
yet, because they were improperly combined, she would not 
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present a stylish appearance. The same thing can happen in 
a window display---and only too often does. As an illustration, 
there’s a display I just saw built around one of the new little 
organdy evening dresses. It is a pale pink with some pastel 
blue bows for trimming, and it is put on a model wearing 
silver evening sandals. Now those slippers might have been 
all right last winter, and they might be next winter, with cer- 
tain elaborate evening gowns, but they are hardly the thing 
to wear, or to show, with a summer organdy dress. Then to 
show further ignorance of smart costuming, an evening wrap 
of rose transparent velvet is laid over the back of a chair in 
the window. That doesn’t sound so bad. But I happened to 
know that the paricular fashion point about that paricular 
wrap was that it had a new low-cut neckline in back and was 
to be worn over a gown of similar decolletage. The organdy 
frock was not cut very low in the back. Now if that display- 
man had known his fashions, he would have known what 
slippers and what coat to show, and to sell, with that little 
organdy dress. 

All of which reminds me that everyone in the alert store 
today must be more and more an authority on fashions. He 
has to read all the fashion news and reports he can lay his 
hands on, and study the acceptance of fashions in Paris, on 
the Riviera, in Palm Beach, New York, in his own city and 
everywhere else. Not only must the merchandiser be able to 
recognize and select correct fashions in the markets, but 
everyone connected with the selling (and this includes, of 
course, the display department) must be able to suggest to 
the customer such combinations of those fashions as will 
result in a stylish or fashionable appearance. 

The well-informed store executive believes more and more 
that women are thinking of the fashions they buy in terms 
of becomingness and suitability—in terms of good taste and 
terms of style. And because women are thinking in terms of 
good taste and style they are thinking of more than one piece 
of merchandise at a time; it takes more than a hat to make a 
woman smartly dressed, and it takes more than a four-poster 
bed to make a colonial bedroom. 

While it is necessary for purposes of convenient and effi- 
cient operation to departmentalize your stores, one of the 
absurdities of modern retail store operation is the permitting 
of departmentalization to build fences around related depart- 
ments, with the result that not one of them knows what its 
neighbor is doing—and, unfortunately, usually does not give 
a whoop. The time is here in modern merchandising when a 
shoe buyer who does not know as much about the general 
style trends in dress, glove, hosiery and millinery departments 
as the buyers from those departments is an anachronism. A 
woman does not buy just a pair of shoes any more. She buys 
a particular style of shoe, in a particular shade or combina- 
tion of leathers, and she buys it having in mind that it will 
become an integral part of a harmonious whole known as an 
ensemble. This means that shoes, hose, dress, bag, hat and 
jewelry all have a direct relationship one with another. 


It is well to remember that this is a picture of how your 
customers are thinking while they shop. And it is a picture 
that you should help them visualize via displays. 

One curse of self-centered departmentalism is the system 
in a lot of stores whereby department managers are allowed 
to “own” display windows on given days, and too frequently 
exercise short-sighted dictation of what shall and shall not go 
into those windows. There is one buyer in a large department 
store who has absolutely prevented the showing of sports hats 
and shoes and other sports accessories that were related, 
simply because she “owned” the window for the day and 
wanted to show her sports dresses. She didn’t propose to 
share any of her valuable space with any other departments. 

What about the poor customer who is interested in her 
own problems, not in the petty jealousies of a lot of buyers? 
She has to be able to think of and visualize her costume 
accessories in conjunction with the dress she may or may 
not buy. 

If there is such a situation in your store, and if you have 
the courage of your fashion convictions—then it would be to 
your honor and advantage as a display promotion executive 
to have the situation remedied. Every time you show an 
article in use and in its relation to other items you are help- 
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ing the customer to make a buying decision, and you are sug- 
gesting not only one purchase, but a group of related pur- 
chases. That is display promotion. Now just what is the 
basic reason why fashion should be the most important influ- 
ence in all phases of retailing? It is this: Fashion is the 
greatest destroyer of merchandise. Fashion wears out infi- 
nitely more merchandise than use does. 

Retailing is now in an age where the customer changes her 
mind about her satisfaction with a lot of things before use 
gets through wearing them out. Durability and quality are 
more or less taken for granted nowadays, and they are rela- 
tive terms at best. Innumerable items of fashion merchandise 
are just as durable as the customer expects them to be, for 
the simple reason that she has no intention of retaining them 
any great length of time. Acceptability and cost are the things 
that count most, and acceptability is measured entirely in the 
terms of fashion. So if we once accept this fact from the 
selfish standpoint of store people, that fashion is our greatest 
friend because it destroys the merchandise that we sell to our 
customers, then surely we can accept the fact that fashion 
should influence our display promotions above every other 
appeal. In planning fall opening windows it is not so impor- 
tant that you conceive some new background idea, using red 
oak leaves, as it is that you should know what the fall fashions 
will be, in order that your settings will bring out their colors, 
or textures, or designs, and impress them on the customer, 

After all, the job of all selling, and of all displaying, is to 
interpret and glorify those elements that form the basic rea- 
son for the manufacture of a product. That is perfectly 
logical and obvious, isn’t it? And yet the facts are that in the 
majority of displays in the past this fundamental has been 
ignored in favor of pretty-looking windows. If some dresses 
have been bought and brought into the store because they are 
excellent copies of Vionnet or Patou models—which have been 
widely accepted by fashionable people—that fact you should 
not only know, through your observation of fashion trends, 
but you should make it known, and use it for the theme of the 
window display. And yet how frequently such dresses are 
put in the window with a weak show card that says, “Smart 
Dresses, $19.50!” 


Don’t be afraid to mention the names of designers in your 
display cards. Chanel and Lelong are more than a “couple of 
foreigners” to the customer today. In fact, the average well- 
informed customer knows just about as much—and, too fre- 
quently, more than you know about fashion. Her Vogue, her 
Harper’s, her Delineator, her House and Garden—all the 
magazines she reads—plus the fashion services in the news- 
papers, plus her contacts with smart women from other cities, 
plus the movies—in short, the whole fast-moving panorama 
of modern life keeps her so well informed that you cannot 
afford to be in the position of showing her merchandise dis- 
plays in which you have spent more time considering their 
fixtures than you have in analyzing and dramatizing their 
fashion points. Even a sale window, which necessarily must 
play up price, will be more interesting to your customer, and 
more profitable to your store, if you succeed in registering 
the idea that the nierchandise itself is right, or smart. 

Right here and now I want to make a plea on behalf of 
fashion-telling display cards. There has been far too much 
bristol-board wasted on cards which might just as well have 
been omitted entirely for all the good they’ve done. Take the 
stereotyped phrase you see evrywhere: “Paris puts her stamp 
of approval on these new models.” All right, what of it, 
why? Tell her what it is about those models that merits the 
stamp of approval—is it their new necklines, or fabrics, of 
color, or what? Cards are to the display what subtitles were 
to the silent motion pictures. Subtitles indicated the plot, the 
reason, of the pantomime on the screen. In just such a man- 
ner display cards should give the shopper the key to the fashion 
pantomimes you have assembled in a window or show case. 
Otherwise, she may miss the point of the display entirely and 
you will miss a sale. 

If you know your fashion you will be able to interest more 
peple in more merchandise and thereby sell more of that mer- 
chandise. For fashion is a man-size job for you and good 
business for your store—From an address at the I. A. D. M. 
Convention. 
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“The Boss” 


What Do We Expect of Him? 


By A. L. BIXBY 
Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


” analyzing our boss we think of him as an outstanding 
executive in the administration of a business. He knows 
how to operate his store in the most efficient manner by the 
proper selection of executive personnel. He is from necessity 
a promoter of his store, his city and also of himself. He is a 
financier of outstanding ability. He is a diplomat, for who 
in a store organization has so many personalities to meet 
and sell on his store policies? Thoroughness is an outstand- 
ing quality that he must possess. He must be impatient— 
impatient with poor service, with the many things that go 
on in an organization that tear down a store’s good name; 
impatient to get new things started; impatient with himself 
for his human lapses such as we are all subject to. I have 
the pleasure to work for such impatience in my present boss 
and at times it has been trying, but when I analyze myself 
I find he is right a greater part of the time. 

He must be open minded to a fault; must have the ability 
to receive new ideas in store operation, selling, advertising 
and display and fit them into his plan of store building. Last, 
but not least, he must have “intestinal fortitude,” and may 
I ask you would he be where he is at the head of our many 
stores if he did not have that one quality? 

Now I have given you what I think an outstanding execu- 
tive must have to operate a store made up of many small 
stores or departments. Why not take this same rule that we 
measure our boss by and measure ourselves as display man- 
agers. If a boss can possess the above traits I do not believe 
he is expecting too much from us when he asks us to operate 
our department in the proper way. 

Speaking from a display manager's viewpoint it is most 
necessary that we have all these qualities and a few added. 

Let’s go over the qualities we found the boss had and do 
a little measuring ourselves. We must have an unusual back- 
ground to perform our many tasks in an efficient manner. 
Many stores would rather their display manager would be 
an executive first and an artist second. The executive display 
manager manages to have in his personnel an artist, or 
right hand man, able to care for many duties of the artist. 

We must be diplomatic. It is my opinion that any group 
of displaymen could have stilled our corrupt naval problem 
in England in half the time it took our representatives. We, 
of necessity, think and act quickly, and yet are diplomatic in 
the contact with other department heads. 

We must be open minded to constructive criticism, sug- 
gestions, and study constantly to keep pace with our ever- 
changing styles, art and ways of using new materials. 

We must operate as economically as is consistant to good 
sales promotion as well as to uphold the store’s standing in 
the community for beautiful displays. Here let me say that 
I believe that a small appropriation will do more to make a 
resourceful displayman than any amount of study. In 1929 
most department stores operated at a loss—such being the 
case it was necessary to cut expenses. I believe that a good 
displayman must be able to construct, or oversee the con- 
struction of his own settings. I have had the opportunity of 
Visiting a number of large department stores in my state 
and I find most of them developing their own settings. 

Impatience is a quality condemned by many as tempera- 
ment. I don't agree with them, if this impatience is directed 
in the right channels. Let’s be impatient with slip-shod 
methods of display, let’s not be procrastinators, let’s be sur- 
prised at the results in better display, better departments, 
beiter help, better cooperation from other executives and de- 
partment managers. 

“Intestinal fortitude” is a subject I cannot dwell on for 
ary length of time, but it takes just that to be a real display 
Manager, and for the man who has it, there is absolutely 
nc end to the possibilities in our field of merchandising. 
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What Clay Is 
to the Sculptor 
Comell |; to the 
Displayman 


OTH are artists—both work with the 
material best suited for the expres- 
sion of their ideas. 


Innumerable are the possibilities for the 
sculptor in plastic clay. ... Innumer- 
able are the possibilities for the display 
man in Cornell. 


The skill of the modern display man 
creates from Cornell, cut-outs, pilasters 
and columns, relief lettering, scenic 
backgrounds, borders, beams, plateaus 
for the window. Signs, cards, stands, 
booths for the store. 


The full appeal of color in paint, enamel, 
lacquer, water colors or plastic finishes 
is quickly achieved on Cornell’s special- 
ly treated surface. 


Cornell is the “Sculptor’s Clay” of the 
modern display man. 


Check up on your supply of Cornell 
Wood Board today. If you are not now 
a Cornell user call your lumber dealer 
or write to us for samples and complete 
information. 


3 CORNELL 
“Wood Products Co. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Winning Sales with Display Helps 


Manufacturers of Ajax Combs Prove That Successful Exploitation 
of a “Hard to Advertise” Commodity Must Be Concentrated 
in Effective Displays at the Point of Sale 


By WM. A. FORBES 
Platt Forbes, Inc., Advertising, New York City. 


Some manufacturers are still skeptics about 
the value of dealer displays. Others still con- 
sider them only supplementary in value. Here 
is a manufacturer who devotes every penny of 
consumer advertising to dealer helps. This 
successful campaign of the Vulcanized Rubber 
Co. is therefore a real guide to all advertisers 
who are using, or contemplate the use of dealer 
display material. 

s 


OUR vears ago the manufacturers of Ajax 
hard rubber combs were spending many 
thousands of dollars per year on national 
consumer advertising. But they were not 

getting the results that the’r expenditures should pro- 
duce. They talked the matter over with their present 
advertising agency, Platt-Forbes, Inc., and after a 
considerable study arrived at certain fundamental con- 
clusions, 


WHAT IS A COMB? To the average consumer a 
comb is something to comb the hair with—nothing 
more. To be sure, most people know the danger of 
using a celluloid comb because of its highly inflam- 
mable nature, but when they buy a comb they ask 
only that it be made of hard rubber, and are not 
particularly insistent on getting one brand rather 
than another. 


HOW IS IT BOUGHT? Very few people ever 
“shop” for combs. Very few people ever put a comb 


on their shopping list and then go out to look for 
one. Combs are bought on the run. They are gen- 





This display captures the interest in sports and has 
a strong sales appeal 








One of the Ajax display cabinets which also 
carries a stock of combs 


erally bought through a timely reminder. And a 
person almost always takes whatever good comb of 
hard rubber the dealer offers. 


WHERE TO ADVERTISE? “Therefore,” fig- 
ured these manufacturers, “we must put our attention 
primarily on increasing our distribution. We must 
make friends with all the retailers. And we must 
concentrate on consumer advertising right in the 
retail store where combs are bought.” 

It required no genius to come to these conclusions, 
simply experience, sensibly interpreted. 

To put these plans into operation, the entire ad- 
vertising and selling programs were completely 
changed. This was back in 1927. The magazine 
advertising was discontinued. The sales forces began 
working far more intensively than ever before on 
retail selling, always through, and with the friendly 
cooperation of the jobber. Long months were spent 
on developing display cabinets for the convenience 
of the dealer. These cabinets were so strikingly new 
and such a great advance over anything previous!y 
offered that they completely revolutionized dealers’ 
methods of stocking. and selling combs. That also 
brought the stocks of combs up from under the 
counter onto the top of the counter where they could 
be seen by all who entered the store. One of these 
cabinets is pictured elsewhere on these pages. Cabi- 
nets brought out include the double-action cabinet, 
easily accessible; the all-in-one cabinet, for concei- 
trated control of stock; the whirling display, combin- 
ing all the most advanced ideas of accessibility, con 
pactness, and beauty. And now to meet the demands 
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of retailers who want a low cost cabinet, Ajax 
is offering a startling new cabinet in blue and 
silver, containing a complete assortment of six 
deoven combs for only $10.20. 

These modern cabinets have been wel- 
coimed by retailers as an effective method of 
increasing comb sales. Actual tests made in 
representative stores have shown that sales 
have picked up 50 per cent when the cabinets 
were installed. And when these cabinets were 
supplemented with window displays, sales 
picked up another 25 per cent. 

The counter card illustrated elsewhere in 
this article was prepared in six colors by the 
Ketterlinus Lithograph Co. Here again you 
will note the “reminder” appeal. It has been 
used with good results by over 5,000 druggists. 

Distribution of display material is no prob- 
lem to the Vulcanized Rubber Co. They sim- 
ply place the counter card in each shipment 
of acabinet. This automatically assures them 
of getting the card into the hands of interested 
retailers who have just received an investment 
in stock of Ajax combs which cost them from 
$10.20 to $38.50, and which they want to turn 
over fast. 

In the Ajax window display for 1930 these 
advertisers have hit on a happy subject, the 
vogue for all-year-around sports. The artistic 
theme is exhilarating for winter, cool and 
breezy for summer. For the center panel these 
people have chosen a dashing young girl at 
the wheel of a car, speeding along the road 
with her hair waving in the breeze, under a 
timely reminder, TAKE A COMB ALONG. 
This is so treated that it is used for both 
winter and summer scenes, winter showing her in 
Florida or Southern California, summer showing her 
anywhere in the great outdoors. The side panels 
illustrate exciting fall and winter sports—football, 
tobogganing, skiing and skating, and for summer, 
golf, tennis, swimming and boating. And on each 
panel one reads the suggestive slogan, TAKE A 
COMB ALONG. 

This display has created so much attention that 
the manufacturers have already received over 2,000 
voluntary requests from Ajax dealers in every part 
of the United States who have heard about it. But 
the primary form of distribution is through well- 
developed channels as follows: First, through jobber 
salesmen who are invited to order the window displays 
sent with their compliments to any of their Ajax re- 
tailers. Second, through requests made to representa- 
tives of the Vulcanized Rubber Co. while calling on 
the trade. Third, and most important, from govern- 
ment postals which are attached to each cabinet and 
which give the retailer an opportunity to send for a 
window display at the time when he is enthusiastically 
placing his new cabinet on his counter. 

Finally, the Vulcanized people have gone one step 
fucther than anyone heretofore in business paper ad- 
vertising, by running inserts on heavy stock in the 
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This young lady is certainly going to be needing a comb in 
the next few minutes 


trade magazines, with a govérnment reply postcard 
printed in the corner. This is perforated, making it 
simple and easy for the retailer to tear it out, sign it, 
check the display items required, and simply place it 
in a mail box. The postage is then paid by the ad- 
vertiser at the other end. 


In these ways the Vulcanized Rubber Co. has suc- 
cessfully taken a hard-to-advertise product and in- 
creased its sales handsomely during the past three 
years, through building up good-will and strong co- 
operation among their jobbers and retailers, and 
concentrating their advertising at the point-of-sale 
through dealer displays. It is a formula which many 
another maker of a hard-to-advertise product may 
well copy, in whole or in part. 





RACK DISPLAY INCREASES RUG SALES 


A. Victor & Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has found that by 
displaying 80 per cent of its rugs on racks which can easily 
be turned over-like the pages of a massive book the sales 
volume has been increased almost 25 per cent. Speaking of 
the display and its advantages, J. E. Gilman, manager and 
buyer for the floor coverings division of the store, said: “By 
displaying the major part of our floor coverings stock on 
these large revolving racks we are better able to show the 
complete rug pattern in all its colorings, and this alone has 
resulted in many sales.” ie 
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Three New Windows from 
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Germany 


Oswald Tinney, display direc- 
tor for Rudolf Petersdorf, 
Breslau, in this display of fur 
coats for women has used the 
early fall motif with striking 
success. Simplicity, as it will 
be noted, is the keynote of the 
arrangement. The dark coats, 
and the ravens on the twisied 
tree limbs, convey the autumn 
atmosphere by semi-silhouette 
against a plain light back- 
ground. Tinney’s displays have 
been attracting much comment 
of late in Germany, as his work 
is regarded by most critics as a 
departure from the technique in 
vogue during the past two 
years. 


as 


One of the attractive Agfa 
Travis windows of men’s shirts 
and ties recently seen at Kar- 
stad’s in Berlin. This window 
was said by store officials to be 
most successful from a sales 
standpoint, having a decided ap- 
peal for the masculine eye. 
The price of each shirt was 
shown on a neat card at the 
bottom right of each box, while 
attention to the merits of the 
fabric and tailoring was called 
in a modernistic showcard in 
the center of the window. 


aa 


A display of Agfa Travis silks 
and women’s hosiery exp/oiting 
the trade name by a large cir- 
cular reproduction of the trade- 
mark directly against the glass. 
From this the attention of the 
passerby is drawn to the posier 
background and from there the 
eye naturally rests upon the va- 
rious shades and styles of 
hosiery shown on modern leg 
forms. Fabrics in vari-colored 
patterns are used on the side- 
walls. 
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Outstanding Michigan Avenue Displays 


Utility and Drug Store Windows on Chicago’s 
Famous Thoroughfare Observed 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


'IE Peoples Gas Co., with its array of windows numbering 

approximately twenty, each flanked by a pair of stately 
marble columns from forty to fifty feet high and extending 
one-half block each way from the corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Adams Street, have been doing a splendid job of promo- 
tion and selling for quite a long time. Originally the build- 
ing was built without show windows. However, when the 
retril stores of the Gas Company began to be something more 
than a convenient ordering place where certain appliances 
could be obtained if one was patient enough, the need of the 
show windows was realized and a splendid bit of architectural 
adaptation was accomplished without impairing the beauty 
of the palatial building. At first the window trims were poor 
enough because of the totally new and more or less homely 
articles to be featured. However, with time, thought, ex- 
perimentation, always with the sales urge of convenience and 
efficiency as the theme of each successive display, progress was 
made in the right direction. Now these windows may be said 
to rank among the best in the country’s utility displays, and 
also to rank as among the most interesting, attractive and best 
displays on the Avenue. 

Many attractive things, such as gas ranges, kitchen en- 
sembles, kitchenware, utensils, glassware, etc., are made more 
beautiful and more desirable by the display technique applied. 
All these are accompanied by one or more window cards tell- 
ing how easily they can be bought. Mr. Swenson, who is in 
charge of these windows, certainly is deserving of all the 
credit the forgoing may imply. There may be repetition in 
these windows because of the staple character of some of the 
items that must be regularly displayed, but there is never 
monotony in effects nor lagging interest. 

Walgreen’s drug store, which is located at the corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, in the Strauss 
Bldg., and which location formerly housed a famous jewelry 
establishment, now defunct, has made some notable changes 
in the type of its window displays—on the Michigan Avenue 
frontage at least. For a considerable time after this drug 
chain unit moved into the palatial store room in the heart of 
the high-brow district, it followed the general policy of win- 
dow displays as used in all other stores about town. That is 
to say that each window was filled to its utmost capacity with 
merchandise from floor to the high eye line. In the center 
was the usual bargain card stressing a special low price on 
this or that drug sundry, piece of hardware or children’s toy. 
That type of display must not have appealed to the Michigan 
Avenue shoppers sufficintly to continue the policy. At present 
the windows on the Avenue display a few bottles of perfume 
and powder of a single make and in a one-color scheme with 
chiffon draperies and: art moderne .equipment. Whether or 
not this type of display is either more or less effective and 
productive, the writer cannot say with authority. But one 
thing is certain—it does fit the location and environment of 
this shopping district. It also shows that someone in the 
Walgreen organization has sensed the situation and is playing 
parallel with a local public sentiment and taste. 


STATUETTES OF PRESIDENTS DISPLAYED 
Wax statuettes of all the presidents of the United States 
were featured recently in a window at the A. Harris Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Being an educational feature, attention to it 
was called in the schools of the city. Large crowds viewed 
the display which was kept in the window for more than a 
week, 








LIVE MODELS FEATURED IN SOAP DISPLAY 

Dressed in bathing suits a little girl of 3 and a boy of 5 in 
a bathtub attracted crowds to a window of soaps at the H. E. 
Bacon Co., Evansville, Ind., recently. The children played, 
splashed and vigorously lathered themselves with soaps such 
as were being displayed, for nearly half an hour. Traffic 
In iront of the window was blocked by the crowds. 
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Give the card- 
writing department 
ITS REA L JOB! 
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SURVEY shows that practically every 
Card Writing Department in the big de- 
partment stores throughout the United States 
is crowded with more work than it can ade- 
quately produce —in good time or good style. 
Give the Card Writing Department its real 
work—posters, decorative pieces for window 
and counter displays, designing heads for sales 
announcements and slogans...each highly 
important, calling for sincere craftsmanship 
and plenty of time! Turn over the hack-work 
involved in mere price changes to the Better 
Cards System. Almost automatically, a price 
change is effected by this system. 

With the Triplex Price Card Frame—a 
modern three-panelled frame of high utility 
—the Better Cards System not only allows 
your card writer additional time for more 

important work, but greatly reduces the cost 
of materials in that department. Overnight 
price changes throughout the entire store may 
be made without overburdening any depart- 
ment. When you improve the appearance of 
your price cards, you increase their effective- 
ness as a sales medium. Sales of merchandise 
are profitably affected by the installation 
of Better Cards and the Triplex Frame. 


Executives and Display Managers: Send 
us a count of your present frames, and 
we will be pleased to submit data show- 
ing a comparison with your present costs. 


CARD DISPLAY, INCORPORATED 


22 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
io 
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England’s Displays 


By KENNETH L. STANDISH 


ITH the passing of the holidays and the ap- 
proach of autumn, the windows in London, 
and the windows in the towns as well, are 
becoming much more interesting. During the 

summer months there is always a marked let down in 
business, and this is reflected in many displays. How- 
ever, a number of the more enterprising firms this year 
succeeded in attracting the shopper with summer dis- 
plays that were just as interesting as those common at 
other times of the year. 


Messrs. Selfridge & Co., Ltd., made a specialty of 
holiday windows by featuring luggage and traveling 
wear in a series of unique displays. Harrods, Ltd., 
also took advantage of the opportunities that summer 
offers to display. Under the very able direction of 
Display Manager H. Talbot, a scheme was carried out 
whereby each window depicted some phase of holiday 
life or portrayed the use of some necessity. A number 
of windows, each representing something different, but 
combining together to make one general impression, 
aroused much interest and concentrated attention on 
the season. 


Among the numerous windows that drew my atten- 
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A setting of Japanese matting with decorations of raffia feature this display by Eric Fleming for 
Swan & Edgar, London 


tion on my recent journeys was the novel mannequin 
parade idea carried out by Handleys, Ltd., Southsea. 
It consisted of a special showing of footwear. Curtains 
had been draped across a stage and through the dark 
folds in the curtains mannequins thrust their shapely 
legs, wearing the latest fashions in hosiery and slippers. 
As one withdrew her legs another pushed hers through 
the curtain. On each occasion, as the legs were with- 
drawn, the mannequins changed the shoes, and in this 
way thirty or forty pairs were shown. 


A recent display of men’s hats in one of the Oxford 
Street windows of Messrs. Selfridge attracted much 
attention and comment. For a background there was a 
long stretch of imitation caenstone brick wall. Just 
showing above the brick wall were several men’s hats, 
moving along as though they were worn by a number 
of people hurrying by on the other side. As these in- 
visible men traveled along their movements were quite 
realistic and natural, and there was always a crowd at 
the window. First came a silk topper, followed by a 
soft felt grey hat; a yard or so behind came a cloth cap. 
This in turn was followed by a new shape derby hat, 
and so on. Altogether there were about eight different 
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hats. The action, baffling to many onlookers, was 
simply arranged by an endless moving belt, to which 
the hats and caps were affixed. 

Mechanical displays are becoming more and more 
popular, and apparently it will be but a short time until 
the window displays, like the motion pictures, will talk. 
The most serious minded person becomes pleasantly 
attracted to the originality and smooth working of a 
good novelty display. And when their healthy curiosity 
has been satisfied this class usually gives some thought 
to the merchandise represented. 

On the shopping thoroughfare of Maidstone I came 
upon the skillful hardware displays of Messrs. Dennis 
Paine & Co. Particularly effective was a vacuum 
sweeper window well equipped and briliantly lighted. 
The color scheme was red, white and blue, as it was put 
in when the Duke and Duchess of York visited the city. 
To the left were grouped some old-fashioned brushes 
and brooms, with a placard attached reading: GOOD- 
BYE. At the right stood a smiling housewife with a 
vacuum cleaner. The background was trimmed with 
crepe paper. 

At the C. & M. Modes store this month the sales 
windows were quite ordinary, but the backgrounds 
were worthy of note. They consisted of a structure 
made out of board and glass painted with bright colors, 
each background being made to the shape of the win- 
dow. Lights were placed behind the glass portions. 


The new Gamage store in Oxford Street is almost 
completed. Excellent windows can be expected there, 
as the display will be under the direction of Mr. Flem- 
ing, late of Swan & Edgar. 

As this is written I do not have a complete report 
on the display convention at Cheltenham, but from 
every comment that I have heard the sessions were the 
most successful ever held. The educational program, 
I understand, was of high excellence, and a number of 
valuable addresses were delivered. The lighter side 
was not overlooked, the entertainment including an 
outing and a ball. One of the features of the conven- 
tion was a discussion entitled, “Manufacturers and 
Display: Are Their Present Methods Right or Wrong?” 
The discussion was led by Richard Harman, editor of 
“Display,” and F. S. Trott, display manager, Wolsey, 
Ltd. 





WINDOW EXPLOITS COSTLY RUG 


A Persian rug valued at $15,000 was featured in one of 
the windows of the Harbour Longmire Furniture Co., Okla- 
homa City, recently. The rug was attractively shown in one 
of the large windows, with appropriate living room furniture 
to give it the proper setting. It was 15 by 31 feet in size and 
was said to have taken thirty years to make. 





GERMAN BOOK STRESSES ART MODERNE 


in her new book, “Window Display Art,” published in Ber- 
lin, Elizabeth von Stephani-Hahn, whose work in improving 
German shop windows in the past few years is widely known, 
gives a thorough and interesting discussion of artistic mod- 
ernism, There are about 500 illustrations in the book, giving 
Practical explanation of attractive types of: window displays 
for varied classes of merchandise. It is particularly helpful 
to the displayman in the small store of limited means. 
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Gamages Open New London Store 


Amos Parrish Engaged As Sales Promotion Advisor 
of Large British Concern 


By MELVIN RYDER 
Amos Parrish & Co., New York City 


Cees LIMITED of London have engaged Amos Par- 

rish & Co., to as3ist in opening this month Gamage’s new 
West End department store, located on Oxford Street, one 
block from Marble Arch, in the fashionable shopping district 
of London. 


Gamage’s new store which covers an entire block will have 
one of the largest main floor areas of any store in London 
and a total area of over five acres. It will be a complete 
modern department store featuring fashions at moderate 
prices. Three floors including the main floor will be devoted 
to women’s apparel and accessories. The new store will be 
known as Gamage’s West End to distinguish it from Gam- 
age’s Holborn store, which will be continued. The Holborn 
store is best known for sporting goods and toys, for men’s 
apparel and household furnishings. 


Complete opening plans, advertising display and sale pro- 
motion recommendations have been made for the store by 
Amos Parrish & Co. 


Gamage’s was founded March 13, 1878, by A. W. Gamage, 
as a men’s furnishing store. Within a few years the business 
was expanded and other departments were added. The slogan 
of Gamage’s as announced by the founder was to be satisfied 
with small profits. “Selling goods at small profits,’ he said, 
“keeps old customers and brings new ones.” The first great 
reputation of Gamage’s was made on bicycles, according to 
Eric M. Gamage, the son of the founder and the present head 
of Gamage’s. In the 1880’s and ’90’s, when bicycles were 
having their first great vogue in England, the retail price was 
controlled rigidly by the manufacturers. Gamage’s cut prices 
on standard make bicycles and through aggressive advertising 
and promotion built up a large volume of sales. Similar 
methods were used in building up other outstanding depart- 
ments. For years Gamage’s carried on a fight with leading 
English manufacturers who tried to prevent selling at lower 
than established prices. 


Gamage’s built up their huge toy business, probably the 
largest toy business in the world at retail, through advertising 
and promotion. They were first in London to inaugurate a 
toy show at Christmas time. It became so large that for years 
they charged six-pence admission. Now they charge a shil- 
ling a ticket, giving with each ticket a Christmas gift package. 

The store was the first in London to use full page news- 
paper advertisements. Their 1,000-page mail order catalog 
was the first publication of its kind in England. Gamage’s 
were first in Great Britain to sell motor cars. They first 
offered them for sale in 1899. In 1908 Gamage’s was the first 
store in Europe to offer radio and wireless apparatus and 
radio and wireless merchandise for sale. Gamage’s reputation 
for wireless became so great that the Wireless Society of 
London, now the Radio Institute of Great Britain, the largest 
radio society in the world, was founded in Gamage’s. The 
first rooms for the society’s meetings were donated by Mr. 
Gamage. And for years the meetings of the society were held 
in the Holborn store. 


On April 30, 1912, Gamage’s equipped the first airplane in 
the world with a radio. This was before the British gov- 
ernment had any planes. During the World War, the store 
made many notable contributions to the government, accord- 
ing to.Eric M. Gamage. Beside making radio equipment they 
perfected a balloon for use in sending propaganda across the 
lines. They manufactured a great deal of war supplies for 
the British government during the war. 

Women’s fashion departments were added in 1914. Before 
that time they had specialized in sporting goods, toys, house- 
hold furnishings and men’s wear. Since 1914, they have been 
expanding their women’s departments and giving more atten- 
tion to apparel and accessories. 
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CHLOSIERY 


An Interesting Display Subject That 
Requires Careful Treatment 


By GEO. M. ALLEN 


Display Manager, Lebeck Bros., Nashville. 


OSIERY, in my opinion, is the hardest of all 
department store merchandise to handle. In 
planning my hosiery windows I use the 
utmost care, and endeavor to show the hosiery 

as hosiery—not as flowers and rosettes. In placing 
the hosiery, I arrange to have all the hosiery on any 
one stand of the same size, thus making the display of 
the feet uniform. 

A hosiery display should have human interest appeal, 
but primarily it should have merchandise appeal. The 
attempt to be “decorative” often causes some window- 
men to forget the basic idea of display—the selling of 
merchandise. Decoration should be used only to get 
eye attention and direct it to the merchandise. 

In. my prize-winning Kayser window, reproduced 
on this page, I used two silver corrugated pillars against 
a black velour drop as a background. The back part 
of the floor was of black pressed wood with a varnish 
finish. A figure by Shenker was seated before a screen 
of pale green satine and attention directed to the hose. 

The Westcott window has our regular spring back- 
ground of la Tapestrine in silver. The platform and 
pedestals in the center are of veneer made in our own 
workshop. It will be noted that five leg forms were 
used. The other Westcott window is another regular, 
every-day trim. The center piece is dark blue felt. 
The platforms are covered with silver la Tapestrine. 
The cards are my own. 
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_ VANS eh a 
Two of Allen’s Westcott hosiery windows. Top 
window features hosiery and accessories. Bottom 
J display shows hosiery excluswely 


Hosiery can be made a very interesting subject for 
display if one has the time to devote to it. Of course, 
when one gets a window change notice late he cannot 
spend much time planning, but he should take his time 
in placing the display; he should be sure that all hose 
are pressed and that they are neatly arranged in the 
trim. I believe in having a base for the feet to rest on, 
because that enables you to pull the hose out and make 
them look much better. I have seen many displays 
where the hose were placed on a high stand and allowed 
to hang down, with the result that they looked like 
stockings that had just been washed and hung out on 
the line to dry. 
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ANOTHER PROOF OF DISPLAY’S VALUE 

The shoe and hosiery departments of the Palais 
Royal, Oklahoma City, discontinued all newspaper ad- 
vertising—and yet increased their sales 50 per cent over 
last year! 

How did they do it? By frequent changes and care- 
ful planning of window displays. 

This example of the value of display windows as 
compared with newspaper advertising was demonstrated 
by Jay Clark, manager of the two departments men- 
tioned. 

Some time ago, the Palais Royal went through the 
pankruptcy court and was bought by the Berland Shoe 
Co., of St. Louis, which company Mr. Clark represents 
as the manager of the shoe department. Pending com- 
pletion of arrangements, the ready-to-wear, millinery, 
underwear, and accessories departments have not been 
operating since the purchase, but the shoe and hosiery 
departments have been going 100 per cent. 

The entire flank of display windows has been de- 
voted to showing merchandise from these two depart- 
ments, with results that have been a surprise even to 
the manager, Mr. Clark said. 

Previously, the two departments had occupied only 
a small portion of the window space. Since using the 
entire windows for his departments, Mr. Clark found 
that he could eliminate newspaper advertising. 

Figures, he said, show a gain of at least 50 per cent 
over the same period last year. Mr. Clark believes in 
frequent window changes, and in the showing of only 
the newest merchandise through this medium. He never 
permits an article to go into the window unless it is in 
perfect condition. 











ENSEMBLE DISPLAYS ATTRACT BUYERS 

Three attractive bedroom displays were arranged in the 
showrooms of Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc., N. Y., to display 
spreads in harmonious settings. Many buyers who saw the 
set-ups signified their intention of installing similar displays 
in the bedroom departments of their stores. The. set-ups 
include the following: A voile spread in green and yellow, 
with a modified four-poster maple bed and maple night table 
on which is placed a green glass lamp with a yellow shade, 
repeating the gold color of the quilted spread; in second and 
third displays the beds are similar, being of a modified four- 
poster type, single in size, and painted a neutral cream shade, 
permitting the showing of spreads in any color. The present 
display includes a blue cotton spread against a screen cov- 
ered in a small Early American pattern in rose, and a peach 
spread against a modern paper in vari-colored, finely drawn 
lines, the predominating color of which is peach. The wood- 
work on the screen in this third set-up is blue. 


WAHLBERG SUCCEEDS POLINER AT ORKIN’S 

George Wahlberg, former display manager for Worth, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed display manager of Orkin’s, 
New York specialty shop, succeeding A. Poliner who re- 
signed. Mr. Wahlberg was at one time connected with the 
Ames Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Poliner has not announced 
his plans for the future. 


IN-A-DOOR DISPLAYS SELL AT NIGHT 

The window door idea is being used with excellent results 
by the Gates Dry Goods Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. Just inside the 
panes of the doors are boxes which are just large enough to 
cover the glass. These are used at night for showings of 
hats, lingerie and other small items. During the day the 
boxes are removed. They are fastened on the frame of the 
doors with hooks so they can easily be taken off. 


EBERLY NAMED MERCHANDISE MANAGER 

W. Myron Eberly, display manager for Coyle & Richard- 
son, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., has been appointed merchandise 
Manager of the store and buyer of women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s ready-to-wear. His successor in the display depart- 
ment is William Border of Charleston. 
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Make Your 
Hosiery Displays 
Sell Shoes 

i, 






A window at Filene’s, Boston, showing how CalfHi 
Fairy Forms are used to display shoes as well as hosiery. 


ERE is a new idea in display! One you have 
probably wanted to use but couldn’t because you 
never had hosiery forms that fitted shoes. 


But Fairy Forms do. The foot of all our women’s 
forms is a 4B standard last measurement. They not 
only fit shoes snugly but they tree them for greater 
beauty. Thus Fairy Forms display hosiery and shoes 
together just as they are worn. 


Take advantage of this double-barrelled selling 
feature by using Fairy 
Forms. If your jobber can- 
not supply you, write us. 
Fairy Form booklet mailed 
free on request. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Unirtep Last Co., Ltp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 





Nesthempton A A Women’s CalfHi Fairy Forms are 
Li Sc Mass. popular for displaying all types of 
Paris Frankfort hosiery and shoes. Height 13%”. 
France Germany Price $4.50 pr. 

e 






Sell 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN Hosiery AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
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The Demand for Display Managers 


Big Stores Are Looking for Men Who Can Inaugurate More 
Suggestive Selling Displays Both in the Windows and 
Throughout the Interior of the Store 


By THORNDIKE DELAND 
Specialist in Executive Placement, New York City. 


TORE windows have been better trimmed, more 
intelligently merchandised and made to appeal 
more to the public taste and curiosity in the last 
five years than for any previous period. This is 

due to the fact that the men and women who are being en- 
gaged by the stores for this important work are of a higher 
type, have a broader education and more skill than before. 
They make window display an art instead of merely a job. 
Much of this is due to the splendid efforts put forth by the 
I. A. D. M. under the direction of such able men as Mr. 
Stensgaard, Mr. Everett, and the secretaries and directors 
who have given so much time and study to the building up 
of the profession. They have raised it in the esteem of the 
store owners and managers. 

However, there is a great deal yet to be accomplished. 
The window display manager does not yet occupy the posi- 
tion or rank that he should be entitled to in the retail or- 
ganization. You have in your care the most prominent and 
effective agency that the store has at its disposal for attract- 
ing the public—SPACE, that in the aggregate is worth many 
millions of dollars per day. When I speak of this, I refer 
to the miles and miles of window fronts on the main streets 
of America and on the side streets. You, who control this 
immensely valuable advertising space, exert a telling force 
in the field of publicity, and you have considerable influence 
on the education, morals, ideals and everyday life of the 
entire population of our country. 

Not only do you render a valuable service to the institu- 
tion for which you work, but you furnish interest, diversion, 
instruction and pleasure for the thousands of men, women 
and children who daily see the results of your efforts. They 
get relief, encouragement, and oftentimes a new outlook on 
life through the message of cheer and optimism which a 
well trimmed window often radiates. 

Often I have started to business in a gloomy state of 
mind, and pausing to gaze in some brightly lighted window 
with fresh new merchandise attractively displayed, have had 
my courage lifted. I arrived at the office lighter in heart 
and stirred with new enthusiasm. All of us have at one 
time or another had our minds and eyes brightened by a 
beautiful picture, or our inner thoughts aroused by some his- 
toric painting. An inspiring setting produced by one of you 
who are adepts in the art often produces the same effect. 
The influence and optimism that your everyday business of 
window dressing has on the public is inestimable, and I am 
afraid somewhat overlooked in the mad rush for business 
and more profit. 

Windows have to be made to pay—that is natural—but 
there is an art to it and gradually you are awakening a 
realization of this point in the minds of the store owners. 
Many merchants do not need to be awakened. They are 
thoroughly cognizant of the power that a window of charm 
and good taste has in the matter of attracting customers and 
selling them the personality of the store. In many cases, the 
window display manager is not recognized as an executive 
who can do as much for the store as some of the other indi- 
viduals and is not given the consideration to which he is 
entitled. I think Arthur Price, the director of publicity at 
Namm’s, Brooklyn, expressed the right idea when he said the 
displaymen should be on a par with the advertising men in 
all cases and should have equal authority. 

If the display manager were given more authority I am 


sure there would be greater cooperation between his depart- 
ment and the merchandising and selling departments. Many 
instances like the one I experienced in a New York store 
would not happen. An appealing display of porch rugs were 
laid out in a very summery looking window. It was only two 
weeks ago on one of those warm, sunshiny days when your 
thoughts began to look forward to vacation days and the 
nice languid days on the piazza of a Sunday afternoon with 
nothing to do but laze and dream of all the money you 
might have made in the stock market if things had not hap- 
pened as they did. The vacation spirit seized me when | 
saw these gaily colored rugs, and although I seldom do any 
of the household shopping, I thought I would go in and buy 
one of those fancy rugs to surprise my wife. 

I went into the floor covering department but they were 
not to be seen there. The clerk gave me a withering stare 
when I asked to see these rugs, but he had not noticed the 
display himself and knew nothing of why I should have such 
a holiday glint in my eye. He proceeded to try to sell me 
some ordinary porch covering that d‘d not strike my fancy. 
My ardor did not diminish and I finally persuaded him to 
come down and look at the appealing display, which he did 
reluctantly. It was a revelation to him—although he had 
worked in the store for ten years. 

Finally he ventured the remark that I might find that rug 
over in the house budget department. I went up two floors 
and back half a block to the place he designated to continue 
my search. After questioning one or two clarks I had a 
little luck. One of the salesmen wearily suggested that I 
try the bungalow department, and then after a detective-like 
search, I spied a similar rug carefully hidden away. I told 
the head salesman: the size I needed, but it could not be 
found. After an hour’s effort it developed that I would have 
to have one ordered from the factory if I wanted one to fit 
my porch, as the rug in the window happened to be a manu- 
facturer’s sample and the only one in stock. 


Now, that is what I call poor window merchandising. It 
should have been the duty of the window displayman and 
the merchandise man to get together and see that the goods 
displayed were properly stocked, easily found, and the clerks 
well informed as to what departments handled them. I know 
that there must be many cases of this kind involving all kinds 
of merchandise displayed from day to day in store windows, 
because I have heard similar complaints. 

A point of this kind brings out the fact that a display 
manager must be a good business man. He must follow 
through and see that his displays are properly backed up by 
the buyers. His responsibilities do not cease with putting in 
a window. He must share the responsibility of seeing that 
customers can procure the merchandise that is displayed in 
the windows. Some very artistic window displaymen lose 
their value to the store by being too temperamental and un- 
yielding on the point of practicability. It is useless to have 
a window that will sell merchandise if the merchandise is 
not to be had conveniently. Perhaps this is the reason that 
so few head men in a store are drawn from the ranks of the 
window displaymen. There are comparatively few instances 
where the presidents or general managers of stores have 


climbed up from the ranks of the window trimmers. Out 


friend, Mr. Stensgaard is a shining example of what ‘he 
real business executive and displayman combined can do. | 
would like to see more examples of this kind, and I believe 
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there are many displaymen who carry “a baton in their knap- 
sacks.” 

Notwithstanding the great advancement in window dis- 
play. there is much room for improvement and I expect to 
see complete innovation in the art and methods of display 
with the advent of television and new styles of designing and 
lighting. With it all, “old man overhead” must be reckoned 
wit, and, like all departments ina store, the expense must 
be <ept down so every dollar spent will show results. No 
great sums spent on elaborate settings, which do not actually 
sell the goods or carry an individual message to the people 
as 0 what the store represents, are worth while. 

i find that the window display managers who can inaugu- 
rate more suggestive selling displays throughout the interior 
of the store are much in demand. For instance, I was talking 
to « boys’ clothing buyer who wanted his display manager 
to put some boys’ clothing and furnishings on display in the 
men's department. This boys’ clothing buyer had it figured 
out, and rightly so, that when a father is buying a suit of 
clothes for himself and sees something fetching for the 
youngster in his family, he would be inclined to buy it. 
Very often, the mother is along to help pick out dad’s cloth- 
ing and while they are waiting for a try-on or a favorite 
salesman, as is often the case, the’r attention would be at- 
tracted to something for the youngster. As they are in a 
buying frame of mind, they would be apt to drop into the 
boys’ department and pick up something for the lad. The 
stores that have carried out this system of suggestive selling 
displays in other departments find it proving very successful. 

A window displayman must furnish most of his own ideas. 
He can hardly expect a great deal of assistance from the 
buyer or other executives because they are not trained in 
the ways of attracting the public and arousing their curiosity, 
but he can work closely with the department managers and 
get an understanding of their needs and methods of selling 
in order to supplement their efforts as much as possible 
through his arrangement of displays. 

Some stores have gained a reputation for having the best 
ready-to-wear windows, other stores for home furnishings 
windows, and other stores for art windows. A window dis- 
plavman gains a great deal of prestige for his store when 
he imbues the mind of the public with the idea that they 
will see the best ensemble and general effects if they see his 
windows. There are some windows that you never fail to 
note when you are walking down the street, because the 
displayman always gives you something worth looking at. 
The ability to build up a reputation of this kind depends to 
a great extent on the merchandise that the stores carry, 
which will give you the where withal to make the windows 
attractive. However, more than 70 per cent depends on the 
taste that the window trimmer uses in displays and his talent 
in selecting the best merchandise for the purpose and then 
artistically setting it off. 

We notice in our work of placing executives, which include 
the window display managers as well as the buyers and ad- 
vertising men that the demand is for the more capable win- 
dow display managers. Now is the time, when competition 
is at its keenest, that stores need to make the best possible 
showing. The field for competent, clever window displaymen 
IS growing every day. The fact that some of the stores have 
gone out of the field of window display managers and brought 
In scenic artists and interior decorators to handle the window 
displays, shows that they want originality and new ideas and 
Must strive to meet the demand. 

As I am a member of this association and have been for 
matty years, I hold a brief for the window display managers. 
Iam anxious to do everything in my power to increase their 
field of usefulness, their possibilities for advancement, and 
to bring to the profession the prominence that it rightfully 
owrs.—From an address at the I. A. D. ‘M. Convention. 





MINIATURE WINDOW HELPS PLANNING 
.\ miniature store window has been built in the display 
toon of Gardner & Co., Walla Walla, Wash. The purpose 
of tis, according to W. J. Marlowe, display manager, is for 
try'ng out various color schemes before putting them in the 
Tegilar windows. 
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A Daily Check-up on Windows 


A Device That Should Prove Helpful to Every 
Display Manager 


By MILTON HARTMAN 
Brager-Eisenberg, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


EPRODUCED below is a copy of a daily check-up 

or window form, which might prove interesting to 

the men of my profession. In my opinion, it is some- 

thing different, and is of real value to the displayman 

and to the firm he represents. It keeps the man watch 

ful of all small details and keeps his assistants always 
on their toes. 

I have found that this daily check-up brings to 
light many small items that might otherwise be over- 
looked. It finds things that aren’t quite correct and 
corrects them, and it gives birth to new ideas. This is 
often the case when a display has been made by a 
trimmer; the displayman checks it up and makes his 
suggestions. In this way you sharpen your ability and 
you pass on to your understudies your ideas and the 
benefit of your past experience. 

I consider this system most valuable, for through it, 
as stated above, I am kept on the alert at all times, and, 
due to this constant checking, I find now that I can, 
with one glance at a display, pick out tiny flaws. After 
all, if you can train your mind on the details of any 
big thing, you increase your ability and there is more 
time and effort left which can be thrown in the con- 
trolling factors of your work. 

A reproduction of the form follows: 

BRAGER-EISENBERG, INC. 
Daily Check-Up of Window Displays 
































| | Check | 
| Check the Following | Here |Report In This Column 
| |if OK! 
1 | Window Lights | | ay 
2 | Floors, Soiled, Scratches | | 
3 | Soiled Backgrounds | | ys 
4 | Signs, Electric & Others | | 
5 | Signs to be changed | | 
6 | Pennants and Posters | | 
7 | Valances, clean and neat | 
8 | Soiled Window Glass_ | | 
| Inside and Outside | | 
9 | Soiled Merchandise and | | 


| Unbalanced Merchandise | | 





10 | Replaced Merchandise | | 
| Color - Harmony | | 





11 | Faded or 
| Unpressed Merchandise 


| 
| 
12 | Merchandise changed | 
| for Customers | 

| 


13 | Interior of. Store. 
14 | Extra Notes 





This report must be handed to the Display Manager every 
day, without fail! 
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When the Boss Cries Out for Something 
New---Try an 


“Animated 
‘Display 


The Results Will Be Surprising 


By C. E. GOTTSCHALK 
Character Display Co., Chicago. 


NIMATED displays have for years been used 
in the windows of small and medium-sized 
stores. Displaymen in stores of this class 
have been almost unanimous in their approval 

of animated displays of all kinds, having found them 
most effective. But among the larger stores, and among 
the better class of specialty shops, there has been con- 
siderable argument regarding the use of motion displays. 

It is strange that there should be dissension on this 
question, for practically all stores, particularly depart- 
ment stores, use animated or motion picture displays at 
Christmas time. Just why the holiday shopper must be 
appealed to in a different manner than the regular week- 
day shopper no one has offered to explain. Yet there 
are many displaymen who refuse to use their successful 
holiday methods at any other time of the year. Perhaps 
we can, here and now, iron out a few of the miscom- 
prehensions that exist regarding animated displays. 

Any window display has but one object, after all, 
and that is to sell merchandise. Seventy per cent of 
the store rent goes to pay for window display space. 
Were it not for the display space afforded a shop 
might easily as well be located on an upper floor or in 
a loft. That is why we displaymen hold our jobs—to 
make this costly space produce its share of the income. 
A window which does produce its share of sales must 
produce 70 per cent of the gross sales of the store. 
Since this is obviously next to impossible, the difference 
between actual results and this 70 per cent must be made 
up for by creating what is commonly called good will. 
By this we mean that the window creates a good im- 
pression as to the quality of the merchandise and the 
character of the store and its personnel. And it is this 
point that causes the dissension regarding animated 
displays. 

A beautiful window is always attractive, just as is 
a beautiful woman. But there are women who possess 
a passive beauty—the cold, statuesque type. And there 
are others who are blessed with a vivacious beauty. 
Which type appeals to you most?’ Most of us will agree 
that it is the lively, vivacious woman who appeals to 
us—and she doesn’t have to be quite so beautiful to be 
attractive if she has these qualities. Our windows are 
much like women in this respect. The passerby loves 
to see a beantiful display, but he is far more apt to be 
attracted to it if there is a little life about it. And the 
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more natural and life-like this action is, the more at. 
tractive it will be. 

To use a more homely illustration, where are the 
biggest crowds in your city? On the corner watching 
a steam shovel go through its antics, at a prize fight, at 
the liveliest musical comedies—wherever there is action. 
What percentage of the people of your town may be 
found at the art galleries, even on days of the finest 
exhibitions? There lies the answer to our problems, 
Think it over. 


UT, you say, it is the art institute patron our store 
caters to, and, that is the type we wish to attract 
through our windows. True, but, we ask, isn’t it this 
very same class that sits right down in front at the 
boxing match, occupies the front row at the musical 
comedy, and is right on hand at every horse race? 
Human nature is the same, after all, whether it’s your 
wife or John D.’s that’s doing the shopping. A few 
dollars in the bank doesn’t make much difference, after 
all, when it comes to human nature. 

So it is animation, after all, that makes children of 
us all, or at least brings to the surface our childish in- 
stincts for the love of action. Even the most sedate 
shop keeper resorts to action window displays at Christ- 
mas time—“to please the children,” he says. But we are 
all children, grown-up children, aren’t we? Isn’t it the 
grown folks who stand before the toy windows and play 
with them after we buy them for the kiddies? Of course 
it is. And there is no reason to suppose that we lose 
this instinct for action and animation—our childish in- 
stincts, if you will—after the holidays are past. 

It is never bad taste nor unrefined to be human. 
So we can most successfully appeal to the human in- 
stincts of even the mose sedate and most refined. There- 
fore, animated displays can be successfully used by the 
“highest class” specialty shops. For an animated dis- 
play makes its appeal solely to the human nature desire 
for action and life—and humor, too. That is why they 
are so uniformly successful. 

To prove it, many of the shops appealing to the 
highest type of patronage use animated displays and 
action displays inside the store, where they are found 
to be effective. They must be effective, or they would 
not be given space by buyers who must produce so much 
for each square foot of space. Yet, for some strange 
reason, many of these same stores refuse to use similar 
displays in their windows. Is it logical to suppose that 
a different appeal must be made to people before and 
after they have entered the store? Of course not. 
Both inside the store and in the windows the desire to 
buy must be created. 

Some of our specialty shops are satisfied if theif 
windows merely create good will, or the impression of 
“class,” of exclusiveness, and of refinement. Yet these 
same shops may, with the careful use of animated cis- 
plays, make their windows sell merchandise, and still 
retain their air of exclusiveness. Naturally, however, 
as much care is required in the planning and arrange- 
ment of the display a8 when no animated figure is used. 

The secret of success in the use of animated cis 
plays consists solely in building the entire display as 4 
unit, and building it up around the animated character. 
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An animated little figure taps the glass with his 
cane and points to the book 


No animated display can be indiscriminately set into 
any type of window and produce its best results. But 
by carefully planning the window, with the animated 
character as a central theme, some mighty attractive, 
sales-producing windows will result. 


HE essentials of successful sales-producing displays 
have been found to be, first, to attract the attention 
of the passerby ; second, to hold that attention ; third, to 
create a receptive mood; fourth, to direct that receptive 
mood to the merchandise displayed. These features are 
essential to any type of window display, and any win- 
dow planned and executed with these essentials in mind 
must be successful. 

The Character Animated Displays were desigued to 
embrace all of these feaures. That is why they have 
been so uniformly successful in every line of business, 
from sedate, refined banks to the higher grade specialty 
shop, and from the small variety store to the national 
chain store. ‘lhe attention of the passerby is first at- 
tracted, either by the figure tapping upon the window or 
merely by the action itself. This attention is held by 
the life-like movements of the figure, and the watcher 
is placed in a good humor and a receptive mood by his 
clever, natural movements of the lips, the roll of the 
eyes and the raising of the eyebrows, and other evi- 
dences of life and good cheer. And finally the figure 
directs the onlooker’s attention to the printed matter 
upon the mechanically turned pages of the book as they 
turn one by one. It is on these pages that you place 
information about the merchandise displayed elsewhere 
in the window, or inside the store. 

\nimated displays have many other added features 
which always make them attractive. One is the element 
of mystery which always surrounds them—and mankind 
always dotes on the mysterious. Everyone is curious 
to know what makes it work, how it can appear so 
natural and still be mechanical. Children will always 

(Continued on page 51) 
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FeLi 
for Fall 
Window Displays 


NEW group of pressed Felts which 

provide an unusual medium for 
creating displays of distinction. These 
RAINBOW Felts are manufactured in a 
wide variety of beautiful two-tone color 
effects, and will retain their “newness” 
longer than ordinary display materials. 





Pressed Felt is easy to handle, adapt- 
able to all shapes and economical. Use 
it for 


Backgrounds Cutouts 
Floor Coverings Shams 
Counter Coverings Panels 
Appliques Easels 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Sample swatches and prices of these new 
Rainbow Felts sent upon request. 


The FELTERS Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Felts 
99 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





BRANCHES BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 





MILLS: Muttsury, Mass., Jackson, Micu., 
Mippv.evitiz, N. Y., Jonnson City, N. Y. 
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OILCLOTH 


How the Leading Stores Opened Their Oilcloth Shops and Exploited 
the Material With Colorful Window and Interior Displays 


September, 1030 


By MELL DANIEL 
Sales Manager, Standard Textile Products Co., New York City. 


NLY in the past two years has oilcloth been 

a matter of concern to the displayman. Yet 

in that time it has blossomed from neutral 

staple to colorful style, with a galaxy of 

patterns and colors exceeded in scope solely by the 

growing number of uses to which the fabric can be 

devoted. As its merchandising importance waxed, 

the need for adequate display became more and more 

imperative. The modern oilcloth shop provides the 

solution to the problem—so happy a solution that 

there are a few outstanding department stores today 

which lack an individual shop for the sale and display 
of the material. 

The Meritas Shop at Marshal Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, is one of the most recent additions to the grow- 
ing ranks—and a superb example of what the display- 
man can do to compromise practical and decorative 
elements in arrangement. This shop is one of the 


largest of its kind, but every bit of its wall space is 
devoted to the furtherance of oilcloth sales. Each of 
the three walls is, in fact, a giant sample board draped 
with roll-wide swatches of oilcloth, thus showing the 
customer at.a glance every pattern and color actually 
carried in stock. Although in appearance a solid wall, 
each partition really is a group of shelves—and on 
the shelf behind each swatch are kept the rolls of 
oilcloth in that pattern and color. 

Oilcloth seldom is retailed in entire rolls, so the 
problem of cutting yardage presents itself in every 
transaction. Field’s sweeping answer to this problem 
is a U-shaped array of cutting tables paralleling the 
sample-board walls. All the salesperson has to do 
is take the roll from the shelf, set it down on the table 
before her, and fill the customer’s order. Once the 
patron has made her choice, not another step is re- 
quired. The tables are designed especially for cut- 


Upper left: View of the otlcloth shop at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. Upper right: Oilcloth display 
by Townsend, Wyatt & Wall Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Lower left: Meritas Shop at Marshall-Field’s, Chicago. 
Lower right: An otlcloth window recently shown by Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis 
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ting oileloth, being slotted to receive the portion cut 
away from the roll, eliminating all danger of soiling. 

lsecause of the colorful nature of oilcloth, it plays 
q vital part in the decoration of every Meritas Shop. 
The new section at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chi- 
cage, is a good example of what can be done in this 
dire tion. Two large modernistic partitions covered 
with the material form the background of this shop, 
the central feature being a fan-shaped decoration 
exec ited in several patterns, over which is pasted the 
name “Oilcloth Shop” in letters cut out from a barn- 
yard pattern. The second partition is covered with a 
modernistic block pattern, and this serves as a back- 
ground for numerous oilcloth novelties, from a set of 
curtains to a handy wall pocket. 

Since it is the many uses for oilcloth that create 
the demand for the goods, practically every Meritas 
Shop boasts a wide assortment of articles either made 
from the material or covered with the fabric. Natur- 
ally, these many uses also are stressed in window 
displays, and the type of items featured has a direct 
influence upon the customer-reaction to the window. 
One outstanding window this year was arranged by 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis, heralding the 
opening of the store’s Meritas Shop. It featured fur- 
niture appliqued with oilcloth, a representative piece 
being a chest of drawers decorated with the popular 
barnyard pattern, while each drawer was lined with 
the fabric to make it dust-proof and easy to clean. 
Other pieces included a broom cabinet decorated with 
floral patterned oilcloth and a laundry hamper in a 
foliage design. A table lamp with an oilcloth shade, 
aprons made of the fabric and pillows covered with 
modernistic designs also were numbered in the group, 
which stood before a colorful background of floral 
and foliage effects. 


S in almost every other type of merchandise in- 

tended for the home, the ensemble idea enters 
into oilcloth display and sale. Matching curtains and 
table covers of the material appear in many shops, 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo., for in- 
cessories are arranged in harmonious groups. With 
the growing interest in oilcloth as a means of finish- 
ing unpainted furniture, this trend is given additional 
impulse. The quality of Meritas also makes it logical 
for use as upholstery fabric on all chairs where.a 
colorful, washable surface is desired. 

The companion of the ensemble thought is the 
model room, and a great many of the newer oilcloth 
shops are little rooms in themselves, either kitchen 
or breakfast room, with every possible use for oilcloth 
delineated in harmonizing patterns. The shop at the 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo., for instance, 
combines Meritas sample board and sink sidewall of 
a kitchen in a corner-wise arrangement that has 
attracted much favorable comment. An _ attractive 
breakfast room with wainscot and walls of oilcloth 
occupies the center of attention in the oilcloth depart- 
ment of the Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis. And at John 
Wanamaker, New York, a permanent group of three 
molel rooms has been erected—kitchen, breakfast 
tooin and playroom—to demonstrate the advantages 
of ising Meritas in the home. 
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Many of the oilcloth shops in the larger cities have 
passed their twelve-month anniversary, and are well 
along into a second year of steadily increasing sales. 
At the Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio, for 
instance, the store’s oilcloth shop was enlarged and 
redecorated, as was that of the Ernest Kern Co., 
Detroit, when the record of sales showed month-for- 
month increases over the period. Similar reports are 
made by the Alms & Doepke Co., Cincinnati; the 
Crowley & Milner Co., and the J. L. Hudson Co., both 
of Detroit, and The May Co., Cleveland. 


Of course, oilcloth does not exist for itself alone 
in the many stores promoting it, for the material helps 
to sell other merchandise, too. At Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney, St. Louis, for example, the ensemble 
value of oilcloth is demonstrated by the inclusion of 
several colorful kitchen clocks. The combination has 
stimulated the sale of the time-pieces, according to 
W. H. Theophile, buyer for the housewares depart- 
ment. At Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, oil- 
cloth panels mounted with harmonizing kitchen uten- 
sils, cleaning supplies, paint brushes and other ac- 
cessories are hung in heraldic fashion along the 
columns of the housewares section. It would be diffi- 
cult to find any window display of kitchenwares simu- 
lating an actual room without the aid and abettment 
of oilcloth. 


T the opposite extreme, two of the most interesting 

oilcloth windows arranged this year have con- 
tained nothing but swatches of the material. One of 
them, at the Townsend, Wyatt & Wall Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., treated oilcloth in the same fashion as 
fine silks, draping roll-wide swatches from high dis- 
play fixtures, and fluting and puffing other pieces to 
lend further interest to the group. The second in- 
stance, a window by Coyle & Richardson, Charleston, 
W. Va., used a minimum of material to secure a 
maximum of interest, for only short, square swatches 
were employed. 


Whether the window or the shop devoted to oil- 
cloth be large or small, however, appears to make 
little difference in the end. Meritas is a material with 
style values and practical aspects that have won the 
loyalty of the American housewife, and results prove 
that she is a regular visitor to the oilcloth shop in her 
community which maintains a wide range of colors 
and patterns, and which keeps her informed on new 
uses for the material. 


INGENIOUS COTTON MILL MODEL ATTRACTS 


A miniature working model of a cotton mill equipped with 
tiny looms, fly frames and other textile machinery was ex- 
hibited in a display window of Rich’s department store, 
Atlanta, Ga., recently. The model was sent to the store by 
the manufacturers of “fruit-of-the-loom” fabrics. Every fea- 
ture of the mill was worked out in careful detail and repre- 
sented considerable mechanical skill. The windows were 
arranged so the observers could see the interior operations 
of the mill. 





JOHANSEN WITH BECK CHAIN 
Fred Johansen, former display manager for the John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati, has joined the display department 
of the A. S. Beck chain of shoe stores. 
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Animated Display 
(Continued from page 47) 
stop to watch it and study its lively actions. And when 
children begin to talk about your windows you may be 
sure that dad and mother will prick up their ears, too. 

When people begin to talk about your windows, that 
is publicity which you cannot afford to neglect. And 
people always talk about mechanical displays. No shop 
is so exclusive that it does not wish people to talk about 
its window displays. No advertising is quite so success- 
ful as word-of-mouth advertising. And good news 
travels fast and far. When people speak to each other 
about your displays, then you know that you have a 
window which is really producing results, both in actual 
sales and in prestige building. Then your window is 
actually paying dividends upon the 70 per cent invested. 
Animated displays always create this result. 

So, no matter how exclusive your shop may be, no 
matter what your line of business, when you feel your 
windows are not pulling the way they should, or when 
the boss cries for something new and different, try an 
animated display. The results will be surprising. 





Writer Commends Hudson Displays 


(Continued from page 31) 


as they would be wanted or used. On the mezzanine there 
was table after table with crisp gauze tablecloths in heavenly 
colors, and each set to suit some occasion—weddings, chris- 
tenings, etc. All were exquisitely fresh and clean and dainty, 
as was everything else in the store. 

The separate shops—the Camp Shop, for instance, were 
decorated in harmony with the idea represented. The Camp 
Shop had a row of camp names—resounding, woodsy Indian 
names—painted around on the walls in a decorative fashion, 
and everything was rugged and rich colored. And every- 
thing—everything in the store is ‘clearly marked, telling what 
it is and how much it costs. That’s a thing there is so much 
discussion and dissention about, and so much fretting by the 
better-class stores. After all, a store wants to sell merchan- 
dise, and often by telling the customer exactly what it is and 
what it costs, she gets in a flash the comparison between the 
actual item and its price, and she is able to decide whether 
she is going to want it or not. It leads up to the selling in 
the only intelligent fashion possible, in my opinion, and that 
it can be done beautifully, Hudson’s give ample proof. 

All the cards, needless to say, are uniform, cleanly and 
clearly done, and very simple. The store was cool, but 
crowded—the streets were hotter than blazes, and the con- 
trast was all in favor of being in the store —A. E. 





FIALA TAKES OVER ADVERTISING WORK 
Frank Fiala is now advertising and display manager at 
Thompson-Belden’s, Omaha, Neb. Leslie Hart is the assistant 
manager. 





LAVIN BECOMES PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
E. P. Lavin, formerly display manager, is now publicity 
director of the Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, Fla. His assis- 
tants, Tom Williams and L. C. Bailey, both formerly of 
Fort Dodge, Ia., have taken charge of the display work. 





MANY NEW CHRISTMAS DISPLAY NOVELTIES 

Messmore & Damon, of 404 West Twenty-seventh Street, 
New York, are issuing to the display profession a handsomely 
illustrated broadside showing many new mechanical display 
creations to capture the interest of young and old alike for 
the Christmas and holiday displays, both for the window and 
for interiors and toy departments. A copy of this work will 
be sent on request. 
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Messmore & Damon’s 


Famous Mechanical Novelties. 
for Christmas and Holiday 
Window Displays and Toy Departments 








Unit U-7 


SANTA CLAUS 


(Sold Separately or as Part of Complete Unit U-5) 


Santa Claus (dressed in rich red with fur 
trimmings) is looking for good children. 
These, he points out with his left hand, which 
raises and lowers, while, with his right hand 
(in which he holds a pencil) he is in action of 
writing the names of the children in the 
record book open before him. In addition, 
Santa’s head movement contributes to the 
action of this piece. 

Sure to hold interest of kiddies and parents! 
DIMENSIONS: Height 46” Width 27” Depth 3’ 
* * * 

Through recent enlargement of our plant we are now 
enabled to fill all orders with satisfaction and dispatch. 
ae 


Write for Special Illustrated Folder 


MESSMORE & DAMON 


404 West 27th Street, New York City 
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Knowing 
Your 
Customers 


How the Parsons Customer-Control 
Sales-Promotion Service Operates 


By A. P. DUNHAM 


I, R. Parsons, Inc., Chicago 


T is acknowledged that merchants, displaymen 
and advertisers should know in advance the 
buying trends of their customers, so that 
these buying trends can be applied to sales 

promotion. But do they? 

Scientific means of “knowing the customer” have 
not been known in the past except through costly rou- 
tine, clerical research and analytical work, the high 
expense, for which, so far, few stores have included in 
their budgets. It is true that immense advances have 
been made in recent years in scientific methods of mer- 
chandising, but, in the opinion of many merchants, 
stores have.unavoidably lost much of the contact they 
formerly had with their customers. They are not as 
close to them as merchants were in former days, when 
business was done on a much smaller scale. 

Can you tell how many of your customers bought 
women’s suits this year? And who they were? Would 
it take hours and days to find this out from any records 
you now have in the store? And if you did know, what 
good would it do you? Can you tell how many of your 
customers, having high incomes, and living in detached 
houses, bought furniture this year to date? Do you 
know how many of your customers are attracted to 
your store by your window displays? 

As go your charge customers, so goes your store. 
They generally represent in numbers anywhere from 
20 to 50 per cent of your customers, and, in dollars, 
from 35 to 80 per cent of your business. 

Are they pleased with your women’s suits? Did 
they “buy better” in that department this year than 
last? Of course, they should. 

And your charge cusiomers are your best prospects, 
also. If they bought suits, they should be buying 
dresses, and hats, and shoes, and hosiery, and gloves, 
as well. Can we get their names and addresses quickly, 
and mail out a little invitation to them to attend a sell- 
ing of dresses next week? 

No, we cannot—not if the available records are the 
only kind nearly stores have today—and in most in- 
stances have them the way they are (or not at all) 
because, so far, there have been no better methods de- 
signed for this purpose for retail stores. 

It would take much time to get the names and 
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addresses of these fine sales-prospects together. The 
sale we wished to announce to these prospective pur- 
chasers would be over! 

Now the next question: How many bought hosiery 
—but did not buy shoes? 

If we had that answer we would know something 
about the relative merits of our hosiery and shoe stocis, 
And again, we would have some very good shoe pros- 
pects. “But time and expense interfere once more. 

If we knew their names and addresses we could 
send them an announcement of our fine reed and gar- 
den furniture display. They are our best prospects, 
for they like our furniture department, and unless they 
live in detached houses and have pretty fair incomes, 
they cannot be interested, as purchasers, in fine reed, 
much less in garden furniture. 

If we send this announcement to our complete 
charge list, there must be at least 75 to 80 per cent 
waste to count in the cost from the start, and why take 
the chance of lessening the effectiveness of future mail- 
ings by running the risk of annoying customers with 
mail in which they can have no possible interest ? 


Is there any other way, at present, of advertising 
these particular reed and garden furniture displays 
without even more waste than in mailings to our com- 
plete charge list? No, there certainly is not. 

So, after all, we are beginning to see some value in 
the answers to these questions. 

Now for the fourth question: How many charge 
customers, who bought women’s apparel of any kind 
so far this year, have girls in the family, but did not 
buy these girls their clothes in our store? 

If these customers bought women’s apparel they 
must like our styles for themselves. Then why aren't 
they buying the little girls clothes from us? 

We had better find out. And we'd better prepare 
some sort of an attractive announcement, or a series of 
them, to “plead” our girls’ departments—especially in 
this case, as here are our best prospects again, although 
different customers entirely from the others, or most 
of them probably are. Now, do we see the immense 
value, the actual every-day workable value, in the 
answers to these questions—and a thousand-and-one 
others like them? Of course we do. Probably we have 
seen this value all along, but there has been no way to 
find the answers quickly enough to do any good, or a 
system and service created within a cost to make it 
practical. 

Now comes the way to get these thousand-and-one 
answers accurately, quickly, almost automatically—and 
at a cost quite trivial compared to results. 

The Parsons Customer-Control Sales-Promotiou 
Service to retailers is a continuous service of retail 
customer and retail sales analysis founded upon the 
facts continuously uncovered by our system. 

Instead of one general analysis of a store’s business 
—made once from a research of its sales-slips, charg’ 
accounts, purchases, and other random statistics sup- 
plied by the store to some outside statistical company-— 
our service supplies a continuous analysis based upon 
the store’s sales-activities, its customers’ family charac- 
teristics and buying habits—with recommendations 
founded upon the facts revealed. 
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The Parsons service also gives the opportunity to 
study customers’ purchases by groups, and to separate 
these customers into groups by family characteristics, 
buying activity by periods, and by customers’ purchases. 
In this way, large or small groups of customers may be 
reached by mail or telephone with just the “plea” most 
interesting to them; and only those probably interested 
necd be included. 

This service detects buying-trends and changes in 
the purchasing habits of the individual store’s custom- 
ers at once, and our recommendations, which during 
the period of a year may cover almost every phase of 
the store’s business, are based upon the findings of our 
continuous analysis, and their interpretation by the 
reiail executives of our company, specializing in each 
oi the important branches of retailing. 

A research just completed by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce determines: (1) That an average of 44.Y 
per cent of the sales of department stores in the United 
States are made on open credit; (2) that dollar-volume 
of charge account business has increased over 13.2 pet 
cent in two years, while cash business has increased 
only 1.8 per cent in the same period; and (3) that an 
average of less than 0.05 per cent of this dollar-volum: 
of charge acounts per year are bad debts. 

For women’s, children’s and infants’ wear stores the 
figures are: (1) 54.8 per cent on open credit; (3) 15.6 
per cent increase in dollar-volume in two years, while 
cash sales increased 7 per cent; and (3) 1.1 per cent 
per year were bad debts. 

The Parsons Customer-Control Sales-Promotion is 
a service of individual research and analysis based on a 
running study of the contracting store’s customers, their 
family characteristics, buying habits and purchasing 
activity in that store. 

This study is made possible at a low cost because of 
an adaptation and development by us oi an office re- 
search device, for customer control, unit merchandise 
control, and other services of the kind for retail stores. 


I. R. Parsons, Inc., Chicago, is sole licensee under 
basic patents for this device covering all business 
records in the retail field for the United States and 
Canada. This company is sole owner of all applica- 
tions, adaptations and developments which make the 
device workable. 

Our services cover a running analysis of the con- 
tracting store’s business from its customer standpoint. 
Reports are made to the store periodically, to the extent 
of about twelve each year, if desired. These include 
two general analyses, prepared at the end of each half- 
year period. 

With these reports recommendations are offered. 
These vary, of course, quite widely, depending entirely 
upon the findings of our researches. Recommendations 
for sales-promotions are also often given, and when 
the contracting store desires our services in the prepa- 
ration of this matter, we render this service on a service- 
fee-plus-production-cost basis. An expert supervisor 
visits the contracting store at the time of the installa- 
ton of our equipment, and periodically thereafter. In 
this way personal contact with the store is always main- 
tained, the continuous operation and development of 
the service in the individual store is made certain, and 
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Compiling data on customers after an analysis 
of their habits. 


the best results are always obtained. 

The contracting store is not asked to buy equipment 
of any kind, nor is there any installation expense to be 
incurred except as the store itself may incur some small 
expense in clerical time in “writing up” its own data 
cards. (Or, the entire service can be handled at our 
home office for the store. Information is secured from 
the duplicates of the store’s monthly bills, sent to us.) 

The store pays a monthly fee on a yearly con- 
tract. This fee is based on the number of charge ac- 
counts on the books—so much per account (or name) 
per year. No store is obligated to take a series of pre- 
pared multigraphed letters or other printed matter with 
this service. This service analyzes the store’s business 
from its charge account standpoint first, and then 
recommends certain changes, if necessary, or further 
investigations, or sales-promotions. It is optional with 
the store to prepare the mailing matter when it is in- 
cluded in our recommendations, or to have us do it, or 
not do it at all—although we, of course, never make a 
recommendation unless we believe it to the store’s in- 
terest to follow these suggestions. 

We render a complete service in the preparation of 
retail advertising matter, but we do it by the piece— 
we do not produce syndicated advertising material. 
This service starts with “active” and “inactive” charge 
accounts, but can be carried beyond this to a complete 
cash-customer analysis of cash sales, also a system for 
making charge customers out of cash customers. 





FORBES TRANSFERRED BY MONTGOMERY WARD 

J. W. Forbes, who has been with Montgomery Ward & 
Co. for the last two years, traveling for the firm in the south 
out of Fort Worth, Texas, and Little Rock, Ark., as display 
superintendent of the expansion unit, has been appointed sales 
promotion and advertising manager of the Montgomery Ward 
store in Columbus and is now located there. 
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Backgrounds in 


Utility Windows 


Remarkable Effects Secured by Varied 
Setting Treatments 


3y STUART BRATESMAN 


Display Manager, Boston Consolidated Gas. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


MAJOR problem which confronts the gas 
display manager, especially in the larger 
companies, is that of varying the background 
and panel treatments of his sets so as to give 
a different impression to the passerby. We cannot rely 
on the usual hand-painted sets to carry our messages 
to the public forever. Something must be done to vary 
this treatment and still sell our work to the passerby. 

How can the display manager meet this problem? 
Let us consider the various methods already in use, 
and a few new techniques, all tending to relieve the 
hand-paigted sets. 

At one time all gas display advertisements were 
constructed of beaverboard and painted with brilliant 
colors. This treatment can still be used if cleverly 
sandwiched in with the following methods. A display 
manager of one of the larger gas companies not so long 
ago applied extreme treatment with the airbrush to 
his backgrounds. Some of the effects he secured were 
remarkable. An ordinary hand paint-gun will also give 
varied effects, especially on a dark area. Spatters of 
all kinds are effective. 

The use of metals and cork in the sets, while an 
expensive treatment, always arrests the attention of 





Wax crayon treatment of beaverboard produced this 
background. 
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the passerby ‘while coverings of burlap, monk’s cloth 
and papers give a different impression. There is a 
preparation called Oiltex, which, when applied to a 
beaverboard surface, serves to further impress. the 
viewer. This paste material can be mixed with colors 
and dries very hard, as well as clinging to the surface 
indefinitely. 

A more recent development is the use of wax crayon 
on the rough beaverboard surface. A photograph of 
a display set handled in this medium is shown repro- 
duced with this article. Notice the difference in the 
panel handled with crayons and the painted pieces. 








One of Robert Bolton’s displays for the Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York. 


This treatment gives such a vastly different note that it 
is bound to arouse no little curiosity as to its actual 
preparation. 

Try some of these treatments in your display sets. 
You'll find they go a long way towards solving your 
repetition problem. 





BOLTON’S GAS COMPANY DISPLAYS 


An interesting figure in the field of utility displays is 
Robert Bolton, well known for his forceful lettering and 
designs for the window displays of the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, of which Ray M. Martin is director of 
displays. Reproduced on this page is one of Bolton’s win- 
dows. Note the striking perspective in the background which 
is a flat surface treated with an airbrush. Many of Bolton’s 
displays have won high praise nationally. 





POLLARI NOW WITH MADIGAN’S 


J. Pollari, who recently resigned as display manager of 
the Herbst department store, Fargo, N. D., has taken a posi- 
tion as display manager with Madigan Bros., specialty shop, 
Chicago. He will handle departmental and promotional work 
in addition to his display duties. Mr. Pollari’s successor at 
Herbst’s is David Train, who was his assistant during the 
past year. 





PLAN WINDOW DISPLAYS IN VACANT STORES 


Merchants in Wichita Falls, Texas, have agreed to utilize 
the windows of vacant buildings for display purposes and 
have taken the matter up with a real estate concern. \ 
number of downtown and suburban business buildings have 
been vacated during the past year owing to business depres- 
sion and other causes, and the utilizing of the windows will 
serve, it is believed, both a decorative and economic purpose. 
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“(sube or “Bottle 
olors? 


lost Cardwriters Prefer Tubes for Small 
Jobs—Bottles for the Larger Ones 


By WM. H. GREENLEAF 


BOOK could be written on this topic. A 
brief article is limited to certain very gen- 
eral statements and cannot adequately cover 
the subject. It can, however, present a few 

of the important factors governing the use of these 
two classes of sign or show card writing equipment. 

Where the work to be done is a comparatively 
small job or consists of a variety of small jobs, the 
concentrated nature of the tube colors and some of 
the bottle’ colors makes them particularly useful. 
Tube colors and some bottle colors consist of concen- 
trated ground pigment and binder which require con- 
siderable thinning with water. The ability to carry 
a large amount of color in such concentrated form 
makes the use of these colors particularly advantage- 
ous in the smaller jobs. 

Where a larger job is concerned, where a piece of 
work is to be developed in a shop in considerable 
quantity, the bottle colors which come ready mixed 
are almost exclusively used because they represent a 
considerable saving of time. Time saving in this 
work, as in practically every other phase of industry, 
has become a factor of undisputed importance. It 
was just this feature of time saving through the use 
of ready mixed colors in contradistinction to partly 
mixed concentrated color which finally induced show 
card writers and display artists to give up grinding 
and mixing their own pigments and to turn to the 
ready mixed bottle colors. 

The importance of a proper amount of binder in 
any color has had much to do with the use of bottle 
colors. Where the concentrated types of colorvare in 
use, the need of diluting the color often leads to: varia- 
tion in the proportions of one element to another, 
sometimes reducing the binder proportion too, much. 
This results in the chipping or rubbing off .of the 
color on the finished product. Sometimes the other 
extreme is found, where the binder is not reduced 
sufficiently so that the usually desired eggshell finish 
is not secured. Bottle colors, ready mixed, assure the 
use: that the proper amount of binder is incorporated. 
Such consistency which produces the same desired 
results in all cases is an overwhelming argument for 
the ordinary use of bottle colors. 

Now, of course, ready mixed bottle colors can be 
dil ted slightly to meet the needs of the user. But 
on .ccount of their very nature they cannot be diluted 
to the point at which the binder, proportion will be 
decreased beyond the range of, suitability. 

here a large series of posters or signs must carry 
(Continued on page 73) 
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(Patented) 


THE 
FABRIC 
DISPLAY 
CHILDREN 


Individual 
Fabric, 
Finish 
and Design 
for Your 
Store. 







Photographs, Price Lists and 
Full Information on Request. 


29 West 36th St. 
New York City 





y 
Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 

Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 
States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Il. 

















The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sien Writers 
Easy to Handle and Roop in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 


sers 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 























Please mention DISPLAY WORLD when writing Advertisers. 
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“Radio 
PROMOTION 


By WM. BERRY 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


HROUGH its mysterious “surprise” exhibit in the 
annual R. M. A. Trade Show, its colorful and 
striking window displays and billboard posters spotted 
throughout Atlantic City, and its many publicity and 
promotional stunts through the entire week, the At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Co. stood out in the activi- 
ties of the greatest radio trade show and convention 
in the history of the industry. 

The booth exhibit, which was a series of massive 
golden doors, securely locked, announcing that the 
new Atwater Kent radio with the golden voice would 
not be released until August 1, by virtue of its striking 
modernistic treatment and clever atmosphere of mys- 
tery, proved to be an outstanding highlight of the 
show. The same general theme was used in the deco- 
ration of the demonstration rooms in the auditorium 
and in the recepfion rooms at the Atwater Kent head- 
quarters in the Hotel Ambassador. At all three ex- 
hibits, golden-covered boxes of candy were distributed 
to the public. In addition a small pamphlet, contain- 
ing a foreword by A, Atwater Kent, president of the 
company, entitled, NET PROFITS FOR RADIO 
DEALERS—1930-1931 SELLING SEASON, was 
distributed from the booth, the demonstration room 
and hotel headquarters. 

Colorful, typically old-fashioned circus “dodgers” 
were released during the week to many thousands, an- 
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An Effective Atwater Kent display tie-up with opening 
of schools. 


nouncing the variety of spectacular events sponsored 
by the Atwater Kent Co. Among these were a giant 
hydroplane that roared back and forth along the 
beach, a huge whale, cruising up and down the ocean, 
four brilliantly costumed string bands from the Phila- 
delphia Mummers’ parade, which took the boardwalk 
by storm every night, and a big gala party free to 
all visitors to the R. M. A. on the Steeplechase Pier, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings. At the Steeple- 
chase Pier, a huge amplifying system was rigged up 
and a continual stream of entertainment was _ broad- 
cast to the thousands of people crowding the pier and 
along the Boardwalk. 

Attractive window displays and billboard posters 
spotted in prominent locations along the Boardwalk 
and in many dealers’ stores on Atlantic Avenue re- 
peated the message of Atwater Kent radio with the 
golden voice. Several of these displays utilized me- 
chanical pieces and moving electric signs. Huge elec- 
tric signs were also seen on several of the larger piers. 
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Display of Atwater Kent radtos by the Electrical Equipment Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Phil Splendid Setting Possible 
irdwalk 
arte. to The most elaborate, as well as the simplest settings are easily 
se Pier, accomplished just as planned—with the aid of CUTAWL. The 
Steeple- story of the fascinating Oriental’ background of a large corner 
and window in the Pizitz store, Birmingham, Alabama, is interestingly 
7% 4 told by Mr. Charles Miller, Assistant Manager. Mr. Miller writes: 
road- 
ier and “The photograph does not begin to do justice. It would have 
been absolutely impossible to have installed a window of that 
sort without your CUTAWL. 
posters “Our corner window is an unusually hard one to, trim because 
irdwalk of its tremendous depth. For some time I was looking for a 
nue re- set-piece that could use up some of the excegs depth and yet 
thy the give us a good display.” 
“While looking at a moving picture called ‘The Black ‘Watch’ 
ed me- I noticed several Oriental scenes which gave the inspiration 
ge elec- for the mosque-like setting. From a book on India we worked 


r piers. up the window. 

“Frankly, I do not see how any window man, or display de- 
partment can do a good job without a CUTAWL. If everyone 
could have seen our beautiful Oriental window made with 
the CUTAWL, I know that your factory would have to be INTERNATIONAL K5A CUTAWL 
trebled in size and work three shifts to fill even part of the 


ders that ld get.” i 
angers that you would get Do You Cut Any of These Materials? 


Now af New Cutawl1 Aluminum Compo Board Rubber Sheet 
Asbestos Cork Stencil Board 
Bakelite Felt Wallboard 
K &, A a t Oo nil & Fe) @ Cardboard Fibre Sheet | Wood 
y * Celluloid Leather Zinc Sheet and 

j Celotex Linoleum Other Metals 
If as a constant occupation, or only now and then, you cut out signs, Cloth Paper, All Kinds 
letters, ornamental screens, panels, valances, stencils, floor blocks, 
bases, cornices, mannequins, scenic settings for store windows and If you do, we can save you time and money 
theaters—any of the multitude of cutouts for every purpose—you with the CUTAWL. 
cannot afford to be without a CUTAWL. Within the limits of its 


capacity the Model K5A will do a great variety of cutting, rapidly, MAIL THE COUPON TOD AY 


accurately, economically, just as efficiently as our Model K7 which pasee scene necceceescnneenneneeses= 
made CUTAWL famous as “The Displayman’s Best Friend.” Write 1 THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO, 


for details. 13 South Throop St., Chicago, Il. 
SEND F OR NEW CATALOG 


Use the coupon, or write us for this book, full of illustrations and 
ideas. Your free copy awaits your request. 


Try either Model CUTAWL K7 or K5A 10 Days Free 
on your own work. 


International Register Co. 


13 South Throop St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











I’m interested in what you say about Cutawl. 
Please send me details of your 10-day Free 
Trial Offer and Catalog. 


RR SOO OS 1 ee She, Ta i aa ag 
Address 


eI Pe cs UO pee See 


I am interested in using the Cutawl to cut 
the following material 
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This Father’s Day window by E. i, and rea 
Waldorf, display manager, J. T. Rowland 
and Son, Buffalo, received honorable 
mention in the national contest. Tire 
background was of orchid with lavender 
lettering. The columns on either side 
were trimmed in gold with bands of 
black. The color scheme was the real 
feature of the trim. 
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A windew wmstalled at the Yowell- 
Drew store, in Orlando, Fla., by Tom types 0! 
Williams, under the direction of E. P. hardwa: 
Lavin, display manager. This display Hah 
also received honorable mention in the attracti 
Father’s Day contest. Note the original they wi 
arrangement of ties on the circular back- perman 
ground and the perfect symmetry of the photogr 
foreground, cial tre 
Copi 
manufa 
I 
a Hall 
origina’ 
excellet 
with th 





A. Roeder, display manager, Wm. H. 

Block Co., Indianapolis, used a generous 

dash of German modernism in this prize 
winning display. Eternite and chrome 
piate were the materials used on sheet 
cork to bring out the strong masculine 
effect. The mammoth letters, DAD, 
were made of natural mahogany and 
light maple. 
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Hallo 
Many 
Shirts and ties were combined in this Probab 


Father’s Day display by A. Matzer, dis- Is aw: 
play manager, Thalhimer’s, Richmon4, Co. In 
Va. Pyramid lights made this window tumes 

particularly attractive at night, bringis:9 atmos p 
out the coloring of the different ties ‘0 

advantage. Ties of three different pricvs 

are shown with the legend contained on Che 
small show cards appropriately placed. 
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EVERGREENS AS DISPLAY AIDS 

Through the use of photographs, which may be obtained 
without cost, Arthur W. Hahn, 193 Lafayette Street, New 
York City, is assisting window displaymen to make artificial 
trees sell more merchandise. 
‘his company makes a very lifelike evergreen tree in sev- 
eral sizes and base styles. Displaymen like such a property 
because it helps to give a “nature” touch to their windows 
and really has been known to stimulate the sales of certain 


—- 








One of the many attractive displays made with Hahn 
Evergreen Trees. 


types of merchandise (particularly fur coats, toys, groceries, 
hardware, etc.). 

Hahn feels that if the displayman fully realizes the many 
attractive layouts to which evergreen trees lend themselves, 
they will use the trees more in their interior and even semi- 
permanent displays. They, therefore, are now distributing 
photographs showing actual windows, decorated with artifi- 
cial trees. 

Copies of these photographs may be had by writing the 
manufacturer, at the above address. 





HALLOWE’EN IS ALMOST HERE AGAIN 


Hallowe’en offers the displayman many opportunities for 
originality in expression. The last few years have seen some 
excellent windows with varied treatments of the event, and 
with the spooky night only a little more than a month away 


“a 








Hallowe'en window designed by A. Roeder, Wm. H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis. 


Many windowmen are now planning displays which will 
Probably eclipse all previous efforts. Reproduced herewith 
‘sa window by A. Roeder, display manager, Wm. H. Block 
Co., Indianapolis, in which brightly colored masquerade cos- 
tumes are exploited. The black cats give just the proper 
atmosphere to the window. 





MILLER LOCATES IN COLORADO 


'vde E. Miller, formerly of The Emporium, Long Beach, 
a. is now display manager for the Lear Dry Goods Co., 
Canon City, Colo. 
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Dd 
Worsinger 
Window Service 


Is now supplying special photos of economical 
and practical New York City Christmas 
Settings. 


— PRINTS 8x10 INCHES — 


Set No. | Showing Toys, 
15 Interiors and 
Photos Display Windows 


Set No. 2 Gifts and 
15 Xmas 
Photos Merchandise 


Special Price % O Per Set 


When ordering state number of 
sets desired and set numbers. 








Address Studios or Call on 


WORSINGER 


110 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Give Your 


STORE FRONT 


it NEEDS! 


Glass valances 
will do it! 















INC. 


NEW YORE 


ENY ART, 


122 East 42nd St. 





Write for 
details 

















UNI VERSAL Window Tessaables: 
(Electric) SELL Clothing 


One Boston firm has bought 4 times within a year, now 
use 13 Universals. They produce definite results. Spe- 
cial stands for Shoes, Jewelry, and every retail need. 
Last years, low cost, guaranteed. 








ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 30s:cn" Mass. 





iis bi 
N. Y., gets $25 for a show 5 
. B. C., writes: “Earned $200 hile tak- 
eek Fi Gaz for complete in: forenotion. 


oot. or LETTERING 


ETROIT 
152 Stimben Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
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OUR PLATFORM 


The Development of Window Display Advertising. 

. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer and Merchant. 
. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

. Practical Service to the Display Profession and Industry. 
. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Merchandising. 

. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial Columns. 


Aum Pp wWN 


The members of the display profession and industry and users 
of window display advertising are earnestly invited to submit manu- 
scripts and photographs for publication. Always give sufficient data 
to make the material of greatest value. Through the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD your ideas, accomplishments, experiences and 
creations secure nation-wide recognition. Receipt of all material 
acknowledged promptly. When requested, manuscript and photographs 
are returned, but the ‘publishers assume no responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. Publishers reserve the right to edit all manuscripts. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 Per Year 
50c Additional to Canada and Foreign Countries. 
Advertising Rates Upon Application. 
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DISPLAY INFLUENCE, WHERE? 


To prove the value of any trade publication as an 
instrument of service and information to its particu- 
lar field, one would merely have to get the opinions of 
a number of its advertisers. Unless there exists a 
strong! reader interest, response to advertisements 
would be far from satisfactory, which would be an 
admission of lack of reader interest. 


Practically all trade journals of any importance 
are published at tremendous cost and are enabled to 
survive solely by the revenue which they obtain from 
their advertising columns. That DISPLAY WORLD 
has won such generous support from the manufac- 
turers in the field which it serves bespeaks not only 
its great influence but also the importance and pur- 
chasing power of its readers. In other words, the 
extent to which a publication can profitably serve its 
advertisers is after all a rather exact measure of the 
paper’s influence with its family of readers. 


DISPLAY WORLD has always endeavored to 
present a complete review of window display in each 
issue regardless of the volume of advertising which 
it contained. Its publishers, firmly grounded in suc- 
cessful trade journal development, knew that only 
through satisfactory service to its readers could it 
win a reader interest and influence that would make 
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its advertising columns of real worth. This far. 
sighted policy has prompted the maintenance of the 
same size publication even when advertising patron- 
age decreased, although other publications as a result 
of prevailing business conditions, under similar cir- 
cumstances; have seen fit to lessen their service to 
the reader and subscriber. 


Manufacturers of display equipment have been 
wont to debate the purchasing power of the dispiay- 
man. Some have entertained the belief that their 
merchandising appeals should be made directly to the 
store manager, while others, and these are in the ma- 
jority, hold and hold rightly, that the display man- 
ager is always the controlling factor in the purchase 
of display equipment. In many establishments the 
display manager buys all of his equipment and deco- 
rations personally. There are other stores, it is true, 
in which all purchases are finally authorized by an- 
other store executive, perhaps the store owner or a de- 
partment manager, who may have little to do with 
the display program and little knowledge of display 
requirements. Is it not reasonable to believe that 
such purchases are made only upon the initiative of 
the store’s display manager or after consultation with 
him? To hold otherwise would cast a reflection upon 
the efficiency of modern retailing. 


The displayman must uphold his importance and 
influence in his particular sphere of activity. He must 
demonstrate this influence to the manufacturer of dis- 
play equipment. It is therefore to his own advantage 
and to that of his profession if he watches closely 
the advertisements which appear in his trade journal 
and is quick to respond and investigate the products 
or services offered. 


It is indeed a very great source of satisfaction to 
the publishers of DISPLAY WORLD that its readers 
have shown a responsiveness to its advertising an- 
nouncements that have won for it satisfactory support 
from the display industry. From time to time we 
receive letters from display manufacturers who have 
consistently advertised in this publication success- 
fully and profitably. Take for example the following 
extract from a letter written to DISPLAY WORLD 
voluntarily by Edwin E. Goodman, manufacturer of 
Goodman’s Flexible Sleeve Forms, New York City, 
the whole of which is reproduced elsewhere in this 
issue : 


“We are glad to let you know that our success of 
selling our Patent Flexible Sleeve Forms from coast 
to coast comes particularly through the columns of 
your magazine and that it is a fact that the replies 
received from your publication are nearly as large 
as from all the other magazines combined... . It 
seems to us that the kind of trade that we have ob- 
tained by using your columns is surely the best that 
we could obtain as far as department and leading 
clothing stores are concerned. Furthermore it is 4 
fact that your publication has reached as far as Hon0- 
lulu, Hawaii, and Victoria, Australia as we have fe 
ceived orders from each of those cities.” 

Mr. Goodman goes on to say that he does not sé 
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how any manufacturer of display equipment can ad- 
vertise his product successfully without using the col- 
umns of DISPLAY WORLD. Such statements as his 
are proof to even the most skeptical that the display 
managers who are subscribers of DISPLAY WORLD 
are the controlling factors in the purchase of display 
equipment for their stores. 


\Ve are writing this not as an appreciation of Mr. 
Gocdman’s courtesy in writing us, but as tribute to 
our loyal family of readers who made possible Mr. 
Goodman’s experience. 





OUR REGULARITY OF ISSUES 


Some magazines are like some people. They have 
all sorts of good intentions but they are never able 
or willing to carry them out They have, they will 
insist, a publication date. It may be the fifteenth of 
the month. But likely as not the magazine will sur- 
prise everybody by showing up on the second or third, 
or, on the other hand, will try the patience of its read- 
ers by staggering out on the twenty-eighth or twenty- 
ninth of the month. You can never tell. They are 
much like your acquaintances who answer your invi- 
tation to dinner by showing up at luncheon, or by 
dropping in a few minutes before midnight. 


Dependability is just one of the many factors that 
have contributed to the success and leadership of 
DISPLAY WORLD. But by our readers and adver- 
tisers alike this dependability has always been con- 
sidered as one of our most important characteristics. 
They know that DISPLAY WORLD keeps every 
promise that it makes, that it will not make a promise 
that cannot be fulfilled. 


DISPLAY WORLD is issued on the fifteenth of 
every month. That has always been our publication 
date and we have observed it rigidly. Displaymen 
throughout the world know almost to a certainty 
when they will receive their copies. They know that 
publication is never premature. They know that their 


magazines will never be late unless there is some delay — 


in the mails after the copies have left our circulation 
department. 





WINDOWS AND DEPRESSION 


At the moment the country has an over-supply of 
prophets who will tell you just what to expect of 
business conditions in the future. Predictions are as 
numerous and diversified as the theories set forth for 
the causes of depression. However, whether you 
lean to the “explanation” of sun spots or the stock 
market crash, or whether your outlook for tomorrow 
is dark or bright, there is only one thing of which you 
can be sure—and that is the present. 


Vow, what is being done at the present to stimulate 
sales volume ? 


Questionnaires sent out to leading merchants in 
all sarts of the United States, brought forth the an- 
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swers that special sales promotion through window 
displays and other means were being favored over 
price cutting in an effort to make people buy. Many 
store owners have come forward with the statement 
that they have kept sales volume up almost entirely 
through effective displays. One department manager 
declared that despite depression and the consequent 
curtailment of newspaper advertising he had managed 
to increase sales in his department 50 per cent by 
frequent and attractive window displays. 


All of which indicates again the wonderful oppor- 
tunity that is being offered to every displayman, the 
opportunity to show that there is no depression chaser 
like a good window display. The average person can’t 
resist its appeal, and it must be admitted that despite 
all the facts on unemployment and hard times, the 
average person has money to spend. 





THE PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION 


The convention committees of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Display Men have completed plans for 
what promises to be the greatest meeting in its history. 
The convention will be held in the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, on the 22nd, 23d and 24th of this month. New 
thoughts and ideas await every displayman who at- 
tends, and in order to make the benefits of the con- 
vention available to as many displaymen as possible 
the registration fee is being kept down to a very 
nominal sum. 


There is something about the Great Northwest, 
they say, that “gets one.” Out there they call it “The 
Charmed Land.” Whatever it is, one thing is sure, 
and that is that the displaymen out there are wide- 
awake and progressive. There are many Easterners 
and Middle-Westerners who can learn much from 
them. The fact that the convention committees are 
headed by such men as Fred J. Portmann and W. H. 
Scharninghausen, is sufficient to guarantee a conven- 
tion that will not only be successful from the stand- 
point of attendance but one that will provide those 
who attend with a wealth of ideas on window and in- 
terior displays. 





DISPLAY IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


An interesting highlight on the value of display 
as it affects the national advertiser is contained in a 
recent report from the Vulcanized Rubber Co., manu- 
facturers of Ajax hard rubber combs. Since changing 
its advertising policy and spending every penny of its 
advertising money on dealer display helps this com- 
pany has taken a hard-to-advertise product and in- 
creased its sales handsomely by concentrating atten- 
tion to its combs at the point of sale. William A. 
Forbes describes the methods used by the company 
in this issue of DISPLAY WORLD. The system is 
one which can be followed by profit by many other 
national advertisers. 
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DEALERS PREFER NOVELTIES 
FOR THEIR DISPLAY WINDOW 


By J. W. DESBECKER 
Advertising Manager, Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn 


NE of the most important divisions of adver- 
tising is that of window display, the Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Co. has discovered after 
furnishing various advertising material to 

dealers for many years. 

In a recent survey based on questionnaires sent to 
many jobbers and dealers in the stationery trade, it was 
apparent that the element of novelty is a major factor 
in inducing the dealers to use displays furnished to them 
by manufacturers. 

E. L. Faber, of the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
while traveling in Europe, saw a “bird” made out of a 
pencil which was_ingeniously made into the Mongol 
bird here illustrated. These birds stand about thirteen 
inches high, are brightly colored red, black and red, the 
same colors as the actual Mongol pencil. 

They have proven so popular with dealers that 
Eberhard Faber has been obliged to reorder them from 
abroad. In fact, many dealers have written in saying 
that their customers wished to buy these birds for col- 
lege rooms, for children, and the Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Co. has regretfully been obliged to inform them that 
these displays were made for advertising purposes only 
and none are available for sale. 

It is quite possible that if some toy manufacturer 
adopted this bird as one of the toy family it might soon 
attain considerable popularity among the little folks, 
because there certainly is the “come hither” look in this 
bird’s| eye. 

In a rhyming advertising folder the question is 
asked— 





Close-up of one of the Mongol wooden birds which 
scored a big hit with dealers. 








One of the Mongol wooden bird display units for 
stationers. 


Ladies and gentlemen, have you heard 

Of the flights and fancies of the Mongol bird— 
With a pencil body and a pencil head, 

And a strong black bill of the finest lead ? 
With a rubber tail and “trade-mark” wings 
And a gold band and fine black rings? 


This wooden Mongol bird costs the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. approximately $2.50 each. Because of the 
demand for this type of advertising, the same bird is 
now shown on lithographed easel-back signs, and many 
of these birds can now be seen in stationers’ windows 
throughout the country. 

This is one of the unusual advertising novelties 
offered by Eberhard Faber to his dealers. Other items 
ranging. from electrical “books,” costing about $200 
each, to complete “nests” of wooden birds electrically 
operated are also offered. 





NEW MACLEOD DISPLAY INSTITUTE OPENS | 

With a most thorough academic program of courses 10 
every branch of window and interior display, the MacLeod 
Institute is opening its first annual semester at 246 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. The school is under the personal 
supervision and direction of Oliver C. MacLeod, instructor at 
the New York University, and has a faculty of seventeen 
experts who are proficient in each branch. The official open- 
ing took place on Monday, September 15, with a generous 
attendance of the newly registered students, factors prominent 
in the display profession and members of the mercantile and 
trade press. 
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Kelvinator Display 
Keeps (?rowds (ool 


By RALPH C. KERNS 


VQ HE color scheme of the Kelvinator display 
reproduced on this page was worked out 
very artistically in pleasing combinations of 
silver, blue and gray. The decorations were 

installed by an expert from Philadelphia, working 
under the direction of Ray Martin of the service de- 
partment of the Kelvinator Corporation. This exhibit 
was shown in the Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
during the N. E. L. A. convention. 

The background was a drape of rich silken ma- 
terial with a repressed sheen of silver. The various 
cabinets, which included every model produced, were 
displayed on a stage in an ascending bank, with the 
model number on cards displayed atop of each. The 
center of the stage was occupied by the new model 
M-Four, between heavy black drapes, to the rear of 
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which was an aurora borealis of color, which was kept 
spinning. As will be seen, there were displayed ice 
cream cabinets, cooling cabinets, florist’s cabinets, etc. 
Sharing interest with the new model Four was the 
exhibit of the complete new line of heavy duty com- 
mercial units. These were hooked up and operating 
under refrigeration load and commanded the earnest 
inspection of utility men and the thousands of others 
who visited the booth. 

The furniture used in the Kelvinator booth was 
specially made for the display. It consisted of settees 
and chairs in the latest style of wicker sticks. The 
upholstering was of silver-decorated fabricoid, with 
other colors to match the exhibit. In the far corner to 
the left was a huge butcher’s cooler, fully refrigerated. 
In this was installed the telephone used throughout the 
convention for various needed contacts. It was de- 
cidedly cool and soundproof within, thereby facilitat- 
ing the transaction of business without the din which 
would have interfered if the phone was installed in 
the open booth. The water fountains, by the way, 
were patronized by every visitor and passerby. Many 
remarked on the thirstiness of the crowds that visited 
the auditorium. The Kelvinator booth was one of the 
most popular spots at the show, for there was pure, 
cool water there at all times. 














Mass showing of various Kelvinators at N. E. L. A. convention in Atlantic City. 




















Ray M. MartTIn 


IKE many others, I entered the field of public 

utility display advertising quite by chance. 

I continue in it because of my firm convic- 

tion that it still represents almost virgin terri- 

tory, and that it offers far greater opportunities to the 

advertising man than any other type of contemporary 
work, 

Just six years ago I took charge of the windows of 
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Four of the latest windows of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. 
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and 


‘What ‘Ohey Say 


A Monthly Sketch of An Outstanding Figure in 


the Display Profession 


No. 66—RAY M. MARTIN 


Display Director, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 


the Consolidated Gas Company of New York. At that 
time utility window advertising as we know it today 
was unknown. 

A miscellaneous assortment of gas appliances was 
to be found in each window. These so-called displays 
were about as interesting as a like number of articles 
in a vacant lot. After a short period of experimental 
work it became apparent that the showing methods then 
in vogue were entirely unsuitable for utility companies. 
My organization set to work to develop an entirely new 
type of window advertising. Gradually a new form of 
utility display was evolved. 
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The displays now produced are quite different from 
the original attempts. Logically, they are the result of 
normal progress, together with careful research and 
subtle application of the third dimension to the periodi- 
cal type of advertising. As I have said at various times 
before, I consider window display advertising in the 
public utility field as a combination of the best elements 
of showmanship and magazine advertising. 


Inasmuch as practically all of the leading utility 
companies are now using this form of display, its value 
can readily be seen. I claim the credit for creating 
and developing this type of work for my department. 
The displays produced for the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany are the result of the efforts and talents of an 
organization that is worthy of unstinted praise. 


To be successful, the public utility display manager 
must be primarily someone other than an artist, a 
letterer, or what have you. He must be a salesman 
with a knowledge of human nature, and must know the 
psychology of human reactions. I refer to him as a 
salesman because, if he can produce work that will sell 
appliances or service, he can sell his organization on the 
value of display. The display manager who experiences 
difficulty in obtaining company cooperation usually 
reflects this same lack of salesmanship in his windows. 


As some of my contemporaries have already done, 
I would like to stress the importance of looking beyond 
the show window proper. No display program can be 
successful if it stops with the window. 


Display advertising must be an integral part of 
the store behind the windows if it is to be successful. 
The display manager must be in charge of, and respon- 
sible for, the show rooms in order to produce maxi- 
mum returns. 





News Notes from Columbus, Ohio 


Style-Show Tie-up with Radio Week Featured 
Successfully by Roberts’ Cloak House 


By WOOD SELMORE 


The Roberts Cloak House of Columbus has just closed an 
outstanding achievement of presenting for the first time in 
this city a style show in connection with the annual Radio 
Show Week. A radio of heroic size was built in the center 
of the stage with a velour drop curtain at its side. The show 
started with a young lady making an entry and proceeding to 
dial. The voice of the announcer was heard, supposedly from 
the house of the designer of the garments to be shown. Eight 
models, one at a time, then came through the large double 
swinging doors of the radio and walked straight.down a sixty- 
foot runway covered with white satin. Each returned and 
passed through an opening in the velour drape. Each model 
in the show changed her costume three times. Many direct 
sales were traced to the show, and in all it was a benefiicial 
Piece of advertising. 

\gain this year the retail merchants of Columbus will 
present a “Fall Style Evening” and open house on September 
29 from 7:30 until 10 p. m. The affair was a huge success 
in (929, but the merchants are putting forth greater efforts 
and expending more money this year to make the show even 
greiter. The program includes style revues, entertainment, 
music and flowers. Last year every available orchestra was 
ordered to take care of the demands, and all of the leading 
orchestras are already under contract for this year’s show. 
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S DISPLAY FABRICS 
ee the Modern Way DIRECT” 


Fabrics that will create new 
Holiday sales. 


Colorful effects accomplished, 
that are bound to give 
you real selling windows. 

FOR SAMPLES, WRITE OR CALL ON US! 
Se Y pg is - gn ¥ a ? 
TRACLE Paprics [o. 
= ON CORPOPRPATED eee 


113 West 48th St. NEW YORK CITY 
192 No. Clark St. - - - . - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
607 Warner Bros. Downtown Thea. Bldg. LOS ANGELES 


a2 tit ey 
Metal Fixtures 


ARE NOW IN DEMAND 


Square and angle designs in antique bronze and 
silver nickel are the keynotes of the present 
vogue in display fixtures. 






















Business is slowly but surely gaining ground and 
present low prices will very shortly have to be 
advanced. Send now for full information and 
newest designs in metal fixtures. Furnished free 
and without obligation. 


CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY 
FIXTURE WORKS 
236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
















Recreate 
, Outdoor Scenes 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
bring the greatest opportu- 
nity to display merchandise 
naturally—to create both 
window and interior displays 
# that never fail to attract 
m attention. North Ridge Pines , 
$: are available from four 
m inches to six feet tall—so 
® that you may trim with full 
sized merchandise. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Contains illustrations of many 
window and interior trims. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
da Freeport, Illinois 
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for MODERN EFFECTS an AIR BRUSH 


Write for: 






FREE 
Bulletins 


Showing New Improvements and 
Best Model for Your Work. 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 























When writing advertisers please mention DISPLAY WORLD 








~ Sommer & Kaufmann in San Francisco. 


DISPLAY 


“Digest of 
Store Equipment 


By IRA B. GORHAM 


HE setting often sells the merchandise. This 
applies to anything—furniture or groceries, 
jewelry or automobiles, clothes or kitchen 
utensils. A splendid illustration of the value 

of the correctly styled setting and efficient display of 
merchandise is to be found in the new shoe store of 
It was de- 
signed by Kem Weber, of Hollywood, Calif., with 
Albert F. Roller, San Francisco architect, collaborating. 

This store is done in a conservative setting that 
was quickly acclaimed by the public. It is distinctly 
American, designed to express American life and ideals 
and to function efficiently in American business. The 
exterior, done in a grey-green terra cotta with low 
relief and Monel metal framing the windows and form- 
ing the signs, is the outstanding store front within eye- 
distance of it in any direction. 

The interior, in design and plan, is the last word 
in shoe merchandising. The five floors are highly de- 
partmentalized, with nine distinct shops, each catering 
to a distinct type of clientele. There are shops for men’s 
shoes, moderate priced women’s shoes, arch preserver 
shoes, children’s, boys’ and growing girls’ shoes, theat- 
rical footwear, and so on. Individual as every depart- 
ment or shop is as to design, it is still in harmony with 
the other shops on the same floor, and is a unit with 
them through the medium of the floor color scheme. 
On each floor one color dominates—brown on the lower 
floor, yellow on the main floor, green on the mezzanine, 
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Top: Passage from the elevator lobby to the statr on 

the mezzanine floor. Note the display cases and 

lighting arrangement. Bottom: An alcove just off the 
main salesroom. 


blue on the second floor and coral red on the ‘third. 
There are radical departures from precedent in the 
planning of this merchandising machine. Perhaps the 
outstanding feature is the exclusion of the shoe stock 
from the sales rooms. .Nowhere is the shoe stock 
visible to the customer. This affords a very different 
appearance in the shoe store interior, offering a fine 


Left: View of the vestibule of the new Sommer & Kaufmann Shoe Store, San Francisco, designed by Kem 
Weber, Hollywood, Cal. Right: One of the modern display windows in the new store. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 








AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 20544 W. Sixth St. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows, 

BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





_ BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicage and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


Display Service, 602 Southern 
A dependable service covering 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


Covers 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
Po reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
isers. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window’ Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 38 Albany Ave. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance -Display Service. Office 170 Belair 


Place. Warehouse 184 llth St. J. Harry Bayley. 

._ MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 
of our executive. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 








of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 
NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 


5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Refergpees from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for. booklet, 
‘“Merchandised Window Displays.” * 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may. come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
pe have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and targst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
Twenty-one 1eliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
* Cc. com at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 


Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 
































SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AITD WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


WATERLOO, I10WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane S A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 








R. B. Bayley, 
Covering 











WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





opportunity for definite, stylistic decorating with greater 
dramatic effects in the display of merchandise. Every- 
where shoe stock is on shelving behind closed doors 
conveniently accessible to salesmen. 

The display features in this modern’ store are 
evcrywhere, yet the whole display plan is so handled 
thit nowhere does it obtrude offensively. Departure 


from precedent begins here in the display windows at 
the store entrance. 


Instead of two large display win- 


dows flanking the entrance, as is usually the custom, 
Kem Weber has here planned a number of small dis- 
play units to accentuate the display of small groups of 
merchandise. Backgrounds of zebra wood with sup- 
porting members of Monel metal, varied also with rich- 
textured fabrics, provide a splendid setting for shoes, 
hosiery, bags and accessories. Light from the ceilings 
of these display windows, diffused through Holophane 
(Continued on page 80) 
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An exclusive pose of two fearless fishermen and 
their booty. 


While the sun-bonneted figure at the left in the above 
piscatorial photo appears to be a dead ringer for Carrie 
Nation, it is, believe it or not, none other than Walter G. 
Vosler, manager, the Cincinnati Display Service. At the 
extreme right is an excellent view of R. V. Wayne, (the wind 
has mussed up his hair) manager, the Detroit Window Dis- 
play Service. The two gentlemen are helping each other 
hold up the fish which they caught on their annual fishing 
trip to Coryell Island, one of the isles in the le Cheneaux 
group off the Northern Michigan peninsula. The photo was 
taken to silence persons skeptical about the achievements of 
these two rabid anglers. After seeing this you'll just have 
to believe their stories, because as they will tell you, “pictures 
don’t lie.” 





“Wayne Window Display Service, Cleveland, Ohio, takes 
another step forward,” so reports F. R. McCann, manager. 
On August 1 they inaugurated the new and improved photo- 
graphic checking system, that is, photographing each and 
every window installed by them in the city and on the high- 
way. Mr. McCann assures the manufacturer that this addi- 
tional service has not lowered the class of workmanship of 
the Wayne services, nor has it increased the installation cost, 
but it has given the manufacturer an accurate and complete 
check of his windows. 





H. F. Haenes has established a window display service at 
520 East Dubail Ave., South Bend, Ind. National window 
display installations will be specialized in and the concern 
will cover South Bend and adjacent territory. 


G. R. Gannon, manager, Keystone Window Display Sery- 
ice Co., 428 Martin Building, Pittsburgh, “Pa., reports a 
growing installation business. This company is covering 
Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and Northern West 
Virginia. 





The Joseph B. Carey Service, Albany, N. Y., in addition 
to installing windows for many national advertisers offers a 
home-to-home distribution service in Albany, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Utica and Binghamton. Distribution of cir- 
culars or samples is made by experienced men under com- 
petent supervision. Speaking of his window installation work, 
Mr. Carey says: “We obtain locations and install displays in 
all the better class ‘drug, grocery, cigar, confectionery and 
radio stores. The dealers know our trimmers and have come 
to expect a high calibre of work from them. Jobbers are 
notified of pending campaigns and their sales cooperation is 
solicited. We also obtain distribution on new products by 
placing counter cards, posters and reprints, at the same time 
checking up on stock and the dealers’ experience with, and 
reaction to current advertising and merchandising efforts.” 





Mrs. Irene Fisher, wife of Sol Fisher, manager, Fisher 
Display Service, Chicago, was robbed of $2,000 worth of 
jewelry in their apartment. Three bandits, who posed as 
delivery men from a department store, tied Mrs. Fisher with 
several of her husband’s neckties, forced her into a clothes 
closet and proceeded leisurely to ransack the apartment. It 
was a daylight robbery, and Mr. Fisher did not know of the 
affair until notified by the Chicago police at his place of 
business. 





The Anglim Studios, Portland, Me., have announced a new 
display installation service for national advertisers. It will 
cover the states of Maine and New Hampshire. Paul G. 
Anglim, head of the studios, has been the supervisor for a 
Boston concern in the Maine and New Hampshire territory 
for the last two years, and has had considerable experience 
not only in window display, but in interior decorations and 
stage design. His company has designed many decorative 
window backgrounds and store interiors also. As manufac- 
turers’ representatives, the company will now handle a line of 
decorative papers, display fixtures and lighting equipment. A 
survey of the situation in Maine and New Hampshire showed 
that a new service such as Anglim’s was much needed. 





The S. J. Hanick Co., 925 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, is 
now serving over one hundred national advertisers, a list of 
which will be gladly furnished anyone on request. This dis- 
play service company covers metropolitan Philadelphia, the 
third largest market in the United States. The company is 
endorsed and recommended by the leading Philadelphia whole- 
sale drug and grocery jobbers, newspapers, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Frankford Grocery Association. 





Victor B. Russell, formerly of the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is now associated with the Neighborhood 
Stores Display Service, Inc., Chicago. The organization 
serves a large number of national advertisers. 
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HONOR ROLL oF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 











i 















CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


San Diego 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 





CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 





J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best’ 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 
Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S, Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


www ~~ oA o~ Pett 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 

of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. References from National Advertisefs. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 


925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 








CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 

87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 





MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 

TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 


2526 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 





NEW YORK CITY 
FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 


17 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 9439 
Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 








Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 





Place.an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 





The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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_ Individuality in re Show Card 


Success in Show Card Writing Depends on the Creator’s Ability to 
Avoid the Commonplace in His Ideas 


$ 


HE eye controls the mind.” Add to that, “The 
mind controls the purse,” and you strike the 
very heart of the card.writer’s and the dis- 
playman’s duty. 

Controlling the eye of the hurried shopper or the 
passing public is no easy matter. Everywhere one sees 
a multitude of signs, show cards, billboard posters and 
advertising of every description, good bad and indif- 
ferent. Far in the lead, numerically, is the indifferent 
class. In a way it is the poorest. It is hardly worthy 
of notice. Even a bad card writer may be better. 

Our system of education has trained our minds to 
move in certain channels. As long as we move in these 


N. WILLIAM ACTMAN 


A group of recent show cards designed by N. William Actman for the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
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sy N. WILLIAM ACTMAN 
Associate Artist, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia 


channels we are, in a sense, in a realm of the subcon- 
scious. We move along the street glancing abstractedly 
in windows, at signs, at people. Suddenly we are aware 
of a distinct mental shock. What caused it? We stop. 
For a second our mind gropes vaguely, then suddenly 
concentrates on the cause of our disturbance. It is a 
card in a window, and we at once place it under the 
heading of bad. It may be bad because of a number 
of things—incorrect spelling, bad proportioning, off 
color or balance. This distortion, or whatever it may 
be, holds our interest. It has one good quality. It has 
accomplished its object. It has caused us to pause, note 
its message and file it away in our minds to be recalled 
by some occurrence in the future. 

We move on. The crowd jostles and the lights 
dazzle until again our eye is centered. Again the mental 
shock, but this time tinged with interest and pleasure. 
As if by a magnet we are drawn closer, our eyes focused 
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on the spot to analyze the cause. Again we are staring 
at a show card, but this time it is with a different feel- 
ing. We are pleased and intrigued. It is, first of all, 
a story in itself, and we instantly grasp its message. 
We feel harmony in color and our glance wanders over 
the object or the window it describes. From the sign 
to the product, we go back and forth, judging the 
qualities set forth. Indelibly on our minds it is regis- 
tered. If the product is one in which we are interested, 
we enter to make a closer examination, and, the sign 
being truthful, a sale is in the making. 

And now what did we see in this that differed from 
the rest? What attracted and held our attention? 

A sign or show card that had both originality and 
individuality. Its message was short, vital and to the 
point. Not one extra word of copy. No more needed, 
but nothing omitted. It had color—not colors. By 
that we mean it had a harmony which blended with the 
product displayed, not harsh, glaring colors which called 
attention to nothing but their own jarring discord. The 
layout was interesting, which meant that it was well 
balanced and well proportioned. The workmanship 
was clean-cut, neat and precise. The result was an 
attractive, dignified, forceful and accurate show card. 
In developing a layout for his placard, the show card 
writer must observe certain definite rules. First of all, 
he should train himslf to concentrate on the problem 
before him. What is the purpose of this particular 
show card? What does it aim forcefully to say? In 
what manner is it to be used and how displayed? The 
writer must keep ever before him the fact that it is to 
attract, hold and drive deep into the consciousness of 
the beholder the message it conveys. 

The originality of the card being taken for granted, 
let the writer strive for individuality. Not one stroke, 
line or letter should go down thoughtlessly. He must 
consider carefully the product and from that judge the 
character of the letter and design he is to use. He 
should not use a bold, heavy letter where a light, deli- 
cate one is needed, nor brilliant colors in place of pastel 
shades. It is also a good point for him to remember 
the seasonal possibilities in relation to design and color. 
Nor should he neglect the psychology involved in pleas- 
ing both his employer and his public. 

Speed is a matter of practice, and lack of it should 
not worry one, for it is bound to develop with consist- 
ent effort. 

Above all, the show card writer should avoid the 
commonplace. If he can bring himself to the place 
where he can apply these suggestions to any problem 
which confronts him, he may be assured that success 
in his chosen line will be forthcoming. 


Following is a description of the group of cards by N. Wm. 
Actman, associate artist, Philadelphia Electric Co., illustrated 
on the opposite page: 

No. 1. Green and gold tones of the vertical border find 
tepetition in the colors of the lettering. Distinction is added 
by outlining the green letters with a lighter color and the gold 
letters with orange. Applique borders raise this card from 
the commonplace and give it an air of refinement. 

No. 2. Heavy block letters in green avoid ‘clumsiness and 
attract attention by the insertion of curving lines. Easily 
read are the single stroke black letters. The®card itself is of 
deep cream with an appliqued border of green. 


(Continued on page 73): 
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has made 
HISTORY / 
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Daity’s Catalog of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes 
and Supplies has actually made history. By in- 
cluding EVERY item that sign painter, card 
writer, and displayman could possibly need .. . 
all of them the finest quality ... this book has 
become a recognized authority on supplies. 
Following is a list of some of the features of this 
catalog: 


27 PAGES DEVOTED TO 
BRUSHES OF ALL KINDS! 


12 PAGES DEVOTED TO 
COLORS OF ALL KINDS! 


OVER 350 SEPARATE ITEMS AND 
LINES INCLUDED! 


REVIEWS OF THE 35 BEST 
BOOKS FOR CARD WRITERS, 
SIGN PAINTERS AND 


DISPLAYMEN! 

EVERY PRACTICAL ACCESSORY 
INCLUDED! 
VALUABLE HINTS ON EVERY 
PAGE! 


OVER 100 PAGES IN ALL! 


And the book that includes all of this valuable informa- 
tion is yours for only 2c! Sign your name and address 
in the coupon below; rip it out and place it in an en- 
velope addressed to Bert L. Daily, Inc., Dayton, Ohio; 
place a stamp on the envelope (that’s where the 2c 
comes in) and send it in today. I'll rush you your copy 
of my Catalog by return mail. 


Don’t forget. Send the coupon today. 


Bet LDatly « 


he House of Pertict Stroke Brushes and Suppli 
126 TO130 E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 


Member National Display Equipment Association. 


RIP OFF HERE 
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a BERT L. DAILY, Inc. 

i 126 E. Third St., 

. Dayton, Ohio 

a I want a copy of your Catalog . . . the book that has made 
- history! 
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“f.ook to Your Lettering” 


It Is True That Layout Makes the Card, But Good 
Lettering Will Always Improve It 


By N. O. GRIMES 


Acting Display Manager, Newman’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


HE modern show card of today is readable, 
neat and outstanding. It has plenty of colors 
but is made up so that the colors do not over- 
shadow the wording, or the thought that is to 

be put across. 

~ Layout is the much-talked-of subject in card 
writing; therefore, I am going to say a few words 
about it and pass on. Study layout, making it your 
hobby. Do not start the lettering until you are en- 
tirely satisfied with the layout. And my idea of a 
good layout for the beginner to use is the three-unit 
idea, as in the card reproduced herewith reading 
SMART FASHIONS. When you have that one 


mastered, then start working on more difficult ones. 


SMART 
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BY 
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Lettering is a less talked of subject; therefore, | 
am going to say quite a few words on this. It is true 
that layout makes the card, but it is also true that 
good lettering will improve it. You notice I have 
used mostly the thick and thin modern letters. Study 
a good, readable modern alphabet, use it, and later 
you will be able to master other letters you wish to 
use. Practice lettering in your spare time, keeping 
your pens clean, taking your time, and using good 
glazed cardboard that does not soak up the ink. | 
have found the Higgins waterproof black ink to be 
most satisfactory for use on cards, although there are 
many different inks on the market. If, when starting 
to letter a card, you will first test out the pen on a 
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A variety of lettering and layouts by N. O. Grimes, Newman’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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cardboard, after dipping into ink, then pause after 
placing the pen on the card before you make a stroke, 
you'll! find you’ll make a better and bolder letter. 
Lettcring pens cannot be used like a common writing 
pen, as it is not necessary to use the muscular move- 
ment as in writing. 

Color certainly has its place in the modern show 
card, as colors are everywhere in this age. But the 
card writer has to be careful in selecting the right colors 
so as not to make it too bold. It is best not to use over 
three colors on cards, although a person who has mas- 
terel colors can do it with success. No one has ever 
learried all there is to know about colors; therefore, it 
pays to read every article on the subject, even though 
you read the same thing over. And you will find many 
good articles on color in DISPLAY WORLD and 
other magazines. 


Show Card Individuality 


(Continued from page 71) 

No. 3. A carricature of the popular idea of a monarch 
forms the high light of this unique show card. Deep maroon 
is the triangle bearing small blue and bold salmon letters. 

No. 4. Dignity of composition and the pleasing color com- 
binations of blue, orange and black make this card a most 
attractive one. The top line is orange and black, the next 
three lines a medium blue and the last two-are orange. The 
background is a deep blue bordered with medium blue and 
black. 

No. 5. A riot of color in this show card, but nevertheless 
a tendency toward the modern idea of attracting attention. 
Maroon, deep rose, orange, red and purple were used. The 
colors being in close harmony with each other, bring this card 
out of the category of cheapness. The tonal quality as a 
whole has a pleasing effect on the eye. 

No. 6. A touch of the German, and a stride toward effect 
is the feature of this “to the point” card. A medium blue line 
cutting across the board brings the theme to the eye immedi- 
ately. The lower curved line is of emerald green and the 
numerals repeat the blue. The entire show card is held to- 
gether by the insertion of the Electric Stroke idea in cream 
with a light green outline. The card is black. 

No. 7. Bold black letters accentuate the greens of this 
card. The background is a yellow green with the applique 
border of emerald green. The colors in the lettering are 
borrowed from the border. 

Although the above cards tend to convey the impression 
of taking too long to write, practical experience and system 
of work make their production in quantity a matter of ease. 
The time required is no more necessary in ordinary show 
card work where the sign is merely written with brush. 








Tube or Bottle Colors? 


(Continued from page 55) 

out the same color motif, bottle colors are particularly 
useful. Large quantities of mixed shades and tints 
may be prepared for large work, such as backgrounds ; 
not only are these quantities easily mixed, but previous 
work is much more easily duplicated since minute 
quantities of the color elements are not contended with 
to throw the product away from the norm. 

Although these are by no means all the factors 
entering into a discussion of this subject, they do 
represent some of the more important reasons for 
the ever increasing popularity of bottle colors. The 
whcle question of tube or bottle colors seems to hinge 
upon the prospective ability of each of these two types 
to adapt themselves to varied and extensive use. 
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0o00O-LOOK! 


If a show card doesn’t catch the 
eye, it isn’t a good show card 


CRESCENT BRAND 


Art Poster Boards and the 
Crestone, Moderne and 
Tapestry, patterned boards 
will help your display cards 
say: OOO-LOOK! 
wv 
Write for Samples to 


wv 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd., Chicago, U.S. A. 





Creators of Unusual Display Cardboards 





BEAT COMPETITION 


ne eel J - 
with new Displaymen’s 
T Outfit 
sf Greater results 
possible with 
Paasche outfits be- 


cause of many 
~~ patented features. 
Bulletins and 
complete informa- 
tion sent on re- 
quest absolutely 
free—write today! 
PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH CoO., 
1902 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 












@ IF IN DETROIT 


Buy your Brischograph from 


HOERAUF & CO. 
525 Woodward Ave. 

It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 
direct. Complete with lamps. 


or send for booklet and catalog. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 
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BLICK’S NEW 


1930 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. You'll get the surprise 
of your life! 
P. 0. DRAWER 437D 


DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, Ill. 
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isplaydom’s Episodes 


A message 


Serio-comic figures are used with good effect in this 
utility display. 


R. H. Kello is a displayman whose windows in Muskogee, 
Okla, stopped the crowds and created much comment on 
more than one occasion. He is now located in Bartlesville, 
Okla., where he is the manager of Rexall Store No. 2. Re- 
produced on this page are two of the windows created by 
Mr. Kello shortly before leaving Muskogee. The one, a 
Clapp’s baby soup window, was installed at the Drugry. Two 
dolls were placed in a truck loaded with baby soup to bring 
out the sales angle. The truck appears ot be moving over a 
sand highway spread over the floor of crushed crepe. The 
cards were made to resemble signboards. Note the back- 
ground which was painted by Mr. Kello. The other window 
was installed for the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. The 
bride and groom are semi-comic figures, the bride carrying a 
bouquet of crepe flowers. White and blue were the colors 
used in the corners while gold cloth was used on the floor. 
Attention is cleverly diverted from the figures to the range, 
refrigerator and other appliances. 


A. L. Moragne, “lightning window artist,” is now touring 
the south for the Cherokee Mills, Nashville, Tenn. He 


eS ee net ee —— 





R. H. Kello designed this window to promote the sale 
of Clapp’s baby soup. 


travels in a Baby Austin car, not much bigger than himself, 
and stops the crowds in every town and city by painting 
unique pictures in the stores of flour dealers. As the editor 
of the Winfield News, Winfield, Ala., recently pointed out on 
the front page of his paper: “This artist de luxe not only 
slings a wicked brush, but also sells flour, and plenty of it.” 
Examples of Mr. Moragne’s work have appeared in DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. It will be recalled that he was formerly 
advertising manager for the Electric Belle Range Co. 


Black as the choice of fashionable women was effectively 
exploited in a window by N. O. Grimes, acting display man- 
ager at Newman’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Wood veneer blocks 
and three kinds of metal, copper, nickel and brass were used 
in the modern background. The three figures were attired 
in black for evening wear with accessories to match. 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc., is planning to manufacture and 
sell through a subsidiary company lighting devices in the 
low-voltage field of gaseous tube illumination. Features will 
be spectrum color displays for showcases and lights useful to 
the moving picture and photographic industries. 


Black evening wear for women is shown in this display by N. O. Grimes, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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(olor 
Grouping 


Displayman Must Acquaint Himself With 
Rules of Color Harmony 


By A. G. MUNROE 


Schuneman & Mannheimer Co., St. Paul 


WORKING knowledge of grouping colors 
harmoniously is as necessary to a display- 
man or any other artist as an instrument 
is to a musician. 

No displayman can hope to attain to a high place 
in the profession without a thorough knowledge of 
its principles. One does not have to be a “born” 
artist to understand them; they are simple and easy 
to understand and when once grasped can be applied 
to any color problem. 

The first principle is this: A color combination to 
be satisfying must contain all three primary colors, 
red, blue and yellow. This does not mean in their 
pure state entirely; you may combine them in the 
form of secondaries in every hue imagineable. To ex- 
plain the application of this principle, we will take 
the primary color, red. We know that the remaining 
primaries are blue and vellow. By combining these 
we make a pure green. This then, is the comple- 
mentary of red, because in these two colors we have 
all three of the primary colors. As another example 
we will take yellow. By combining the remaining 
two primaries, blue and red, which makes purple, we 
have a satisfying color scheme of yellow and purple 
because all three primaries are there. In the same 


WwW 


This float, designed for the 

R. C. Beach Co., Lewiston, 

Idaho, by Thos. J. Stead- 

man, display manager, won 

the Sweepstakes Cup in 

the annual Cherry Blossom 
Festival. 
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way we find the complementary color to blue, by 
combining yellow and red to make orange. The same 
principle holds true in finding the complement of a 
secondary, the remaining primary is the one required. 

Now while this principle may seem extremely sim- 
ple it must be kept clearly in mind for when working 
with complex colors it is tremendously important in - 
the correct solution of the problem. We will go fur- 
ther and apply this principle to colors that come 
between the secondary colors, and see how well this 
principle helps us find the complementary. Take for 
instance a yellow-orange—we will deduct these colors 
as they stand from the primaries—yellow from them 
gives us blue and red, which form purple, orange from 
the primaries give blue, so that the answer to our 
problem is purple blue as the complementary to yellow 
orange. Apply this principle to any color and you 
cannot go wrong. 








Display of golf togs by Geo. Bengel, Jr., Otto Bros., 
Marietta, Ohio. 


A very pleasing sports window showing golf togs was 
designed by George Bengel, Jr., display manager of Otto 
Bros., Marietta, Ohio. His caption for the window was 
WAITING FOR SOMEONE TO MAKE A BIRDIE ON 
NO. 7 GREEN. The display, shown in an accompanying 
illustration featured a red and white sport ensemble. Black 
and orange were the other colors used in the trim with good 
effect. 
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Mechanical Xmas Attractions 
Headquarters for New and Used Display Materials of Every Description 


Metropolitan Display Fixture House 


House, Inc. 


122 5th Ave., New York City 
TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 











King Cole, * 


for trade: 
more & Damon's 


scriptions, write to 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


We have the following three sets of mechanical displays 
Guarding Santa’s Treasure 
‘Jack the Giant Killer”; Monkey Dis- 
play. All are in perfect condition. 


*: Mess- 


For photos and de- 


William R. Noren, Display ae 
THE PELLETIER COMPANY 
Sioux City, Ia. 








e 

FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is "taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 











DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog “‘G’’ upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED 
High-Grade Display Manager 


who can put in very artistic windows 
in high-grade store. Must also be 
able to make good sign cards. Must 
be quick, industrious and willing to 
work. Moderate salary. Apply in 
writing, giving previous experience, 
sending photographs of work, refer- 
ences, salary expected and when 
available. Apply to MANUEL M. 
ESKIND, c-o Lebeck Bros., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 


Mechanical three-ring circus. 

animated characters. 

traction. 

PHELPS SHOE CoO. 
Shreveport, La. 


Nine 
Wonderful at- 








SALESMEN WANTED 
to enjoy wonderful earnings on the 
finest Solid Walnut Fixtures at low- 
est prices ever offered. 


ART FIXTURE MFG. CO 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Messmore & Damon 


USED DISPLAY 
NOVELTIES AND 
MECHANICAL FIGURES 


For Christmas Interiors 
and Display Windows. 


Write for Complete List 


of fully reconditioned 
and rebuilt novelties 
that have been put in 
first-class shape and 
bear our guarantee for 
service. 


Many outstanding fea- 
tures still remain, but 
we advise prompt cor- 
respondence or call. 


WRITE TODAY 


Messmore & Damon 


404 West 27th St. 
New York City 











MR. DISPLAY MAN 


What can we sell you? 


16 West 30th Street 
New York 





You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY pone 
EXCHANGE S Friii iy é- S USED 


of Every Description 


What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Mechanical Christmas 
Attractions 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 
Mannequins 
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WANTED 


Display Man thoroughly acquainted 
with Department Store work, to act 
as assistant to Head Display Man. 
Must be able to go ahead and put in 
attvactive displays. Steady position 
for the right person. Answer stating 
experience and salary expected. Reply 
strictly confidential. 


Address “D, E.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


Experienced Display Man 


Familiar with Jewelry, Card Writing, 
and Backgrounds, to have charge of 
department with firm operating sev- 
eral stores in Detroit. State expe- 
rience, salary and age. 


Address “F, E. H.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


DESIGNER 


At present, owner of well-established 
studio, controlling a number of good 
accounts, fully experienced in every 
branch of window display design, 
backgrounds, settings, stands, etc., 
desires position in leading depart- 
ment store or chain store system. 


Address “DESIGNER” Box 125 


DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Ave., New York 












































| Notes from the Display Clubs 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Reported by E. S. Pluth, Secretary 

Twenty-four members were present at the third monthly 
meeting of the St. Louis Displaymen’s Club in the Hotel 
Marquette. Melvin Crohn suggested that the club members 
cooperate with public spirited St. Louisans and assist the 
endurance flyers by inserting display cards in the various 
windows. Permission of the president of the club was granted 
providing the idea was approved by the Associated Retailers 
of St. Louis. 

After the regular club meeting Professor Doolittle of Bal- 
timore, Md., a professor in the display of men’s haberdashery, 
and his able assistant demonstrated his art in the most mod- 
ern method. The demonstration was in pantomine accom- 
panied by sweet strains from “Poet and Peasant.” The 
demonstration showed the new and modern method of short 
cut display work. The entertainment committee and the 
entire club offeréd a vote of thanks to Edward Lamprich, 
nee Prot. Doolittle, and his able assistant Jesse Bristow, nee 
Prof. Duberry. 

One of the most enjoyable affairs ever conducted by the 
St. Louis Displaymen’s Club was the picnic at Turner’s Nata- 
torium, Bellville, Ill. This was held on Sunday, August 10, 
and more than thirty club members and their families jour- 
neyed to the picnic grounds across the Mississippi River. 
Indoor baseball, horse shoe pitching and other games im- 
mediately commanded the attention of the pinickers. Noon- 
day luncheon was served at a large table under a sheltering 
pavillion. The entertainment committee had previously ar- 
ranged with a concessionaire to furnish and serve a bountiful 
picnic lunch for the small sum of 50 cents. This forethought 
was greatly appreciated by members’ wives who were freed of 
the laborious task of preparing picnic lunches. 

After the delicious luncheon several of the more gifted 
members indulged in story-telling for a time, after which 
swimming was the order of the day for some, while others 
played bridge. After a time in the delightful pool the athletic 
members adjourned to the athletic field to participate in 
various contests. Awards were made to the following su- 
perior athletes: For high jumping, a combination pencil box 
to Elroy Beltz; Mrs. Elmer Thieman won the balloon blow- 
ing contest and received a Brownie camera; Mrs. Melvin 
Crohn won the bridge prize, a beautiful piece of lingerie; 
Melvin Crohn was awarded a necktie as the trophy to the 
most handsome man; Tom Gee received a necktie for being 
the best all-round athlete. Tom Letos’ long-distance swim- 
ming won him a necktie; Otto Lasche, the “Kline Komet, 
Captured first honors in the 100-yard dash and won a pair 
of discarded garters. A few of the picnickers stayed for 
the evening meal and dancing. Others started home after 
the sun had slipped behind the western horizon. All agreed 
that it was a most enjoyable party and many were the 
Wishes that “we can do this again.” 

On Monday night, August 18, seventy-three members of 
the Displaymen’s Club attended the Municipal Opera. They 
Were treated to an excellent production of “Show Boat,” one 


of the best and most popular shows that have graced the 
open air stage this season. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Reported by Frank Fiala, Secretary 
The Omaha Display Club is again holding luncheon meet- 
ings every Wednesday at a local hotel. With the coming of 
fall the attendance has shown a marked improvement and an 
active season is being anticipated. Most of the boys have 
been busy the last few weeks in planning their fall openings. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Geo. W. Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer 

Wm. H. Scharninghausen, display manager for the Bon 
Marche, Seattle, was elected president of the Seattle Display- 
men’s Club at a recent meeting when plans for the annual 
convention of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men 
were discussed. The big convention is to be held in the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, September 22, 23 and 24. 

Other officers elected were J. A. Smith, display manager of 
Frederick & Nelson, first vice-president; Fred J. Portmann, 
Turrell Shoe Co. second vice-president; William Jorgensen, 
Hardeman Hat Co., third vice-president; George Sullivan, 
Florsheim Shoe Co., secretary-treasurer. Mr. Portmann was 
chosen general director and Mr. Schnaringhausen general 
chairman of the convention committee. 

Convention committee sub-chairmen were chosen as fol- 
lows: Henry Stohlton, of Friedlander's, finance committee ; 
Wally King, Best’s, publicity; J. A. Smith, Frederick & 
Nelson, educational; Ralph Pfister, MacDougall-Southwick, 
program advertising; A. W. Bennest, Fahey-Brockman, pho- 
tographic contest, and Bart Gagnon, Eastern Outfitting Co., 
entertainment. 

We have a paid-up membership now of forty and about 
20 associate members. 





Ss. D. M. A. COMMITTEES ARE APPOINTED 
Reported by W. D. King, Secretary. 

The following committees of the Southern Display Men’s 
Association were recently appointed by President Joseph 
Bronsing : 

Executive Committee—T. M. Solomon, A. Harris Co., 
Dallas, Texas, chairman; Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Houston, 
Texas; E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co., Shreveport, La.; B. E. 
Chester, Monnig’s, Fort Worth, Texas; E. L. Westbrook, 
Alex Loeb Co., Meridian, Miss.; Peter Abt, Rosenberg Bros., 
Troy, Ala. 

Membership Committee—Geo. M. Allen, Lebeck Bros., 
Nashville, Tenn; Martel Menter, Valley D. G. Co., Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; O. C. Moll, Davison-Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Richard A. Staines, Ramsay Fulford Co., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Hal Cady, Display Service, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. G. Crans- 
ton, The J. F. Sample Co., Eldorado, Ark.; J. W. Forbes, 
Montgomery Ward Co., Bryan, Texas. 

Educational Committee—Ed. Rose, Harris Hahlo, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Fred G. Behles Art Fixture Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Ray E. Flannigan, DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
L. Wilkins, Kerr. D. G. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; M. G. 
Bateman, Sanger Bros., Fort Worth, Texas; H. T. McDer- 
mott, Merchants’ Record and Show Window, Chicago, III. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
pong Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 

Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 

~ fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 
Thirty-fifth St., New York City. 
‘ 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
4 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
= Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 


511-541 W. 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, III. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
— Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


United Display Service, 440 S. Dearbo 5 
Chicago, Ill. : aries 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill 


BOLTING CLOTH 


mI E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD HOLDERS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Card Display. Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
—, L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
hio. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
oe eee 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
,_Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


1926 W. 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 
The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 
Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
Jone Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
a. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 
International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


. Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 


St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave, 
Detroit, Mich. 
= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cc 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
moet Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
I 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St. 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 
S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Int, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Aubura, 
Bs %, 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicag® 
Ill. 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
R. 


DISPLAY RACKS 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 





— 
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FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharem Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St, New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 
FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 
The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 

Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St, New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 

Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
RY. 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
| See 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Bie 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, IIl. 
=> Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
hio. 


Geo E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


. 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blva., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
odern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. , 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metrovolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc. 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


; MIRRORS 
OrEgon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


— 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
The Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 
Mass. 


MOTOR SAW 
The International Stimping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 


St., Chicago, Ill. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


/ PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


r Poecneannas Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
7 _ Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


Throop St., 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SHOW CARDS 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
7, L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 


SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Il. 


Complete Trade Directory of Window Display and Store Equipment, Decoratives, Accessories and Specialties 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
hi 


0. 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 


Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 


New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 
Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 
Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 
Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. 
New York City. 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


Thirty-third St., 


C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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lens plates, provides: illumination properly directed and 
of correct intensity. These entrance display windows 
SEPTEMBER, 1930 Page extend back from the sidewalk for a distance of twenty- ai 

six feet to the entrance, with an island window case in \- 
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and in great variety as to size and design. There are 
Goal Diseiags Wik. cook oan goes hc hes BA 39 small wall cases which will accommodate but one pair 
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Complete Trade Directory.............0..ceeeeeeseeeeeees 78, s plate glass in the bottom of the case instead of being 

RW DteBtk 06 aan. 2. RG caesineceo cect es ; ; A 
lS ee eae directed from the top downward. The effect is decidedly 
iia aan: " dramatic and has real attention-getting value as well as 
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MN NIT ish dt Slices sihazel ions sracdagh 4 The lighting system throughout the store is worthy Ls 
Display: Serves “Pwelierys so. eos o sess n er oss ehee seek 67 of special mention. It is all indirect—that is, the light 

is either reflected or diffused through sand-blasted 
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no glare to irritate the eyes. Yet light is always con- 
Felters EB cn oiccee bs chance ebawedeenicn ame eee ete eee 47 centrated on displayed merchandise or on the places 
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oneself of the real importance of proper lighting in the 
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merchandising function. 
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‘ . . 
tured bas-reliefs, frescoes, marbles, exotic woods, color- 
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ful fabrics of modern design, deep-piled carpets, all 
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DOR ee NN OO 65 ee hee Sekeeeae 65 ence of salesmanship, is half the battle. 
nee In the Sommer & Kaufmann store Kem Weber has 
ali a BP rmrtae ACG sh vnc ss ae Ses eso soca nero 22, 23 : ; : 4 
Opportunity Exchange ......... baansasdbenordseekan > eae P eee 76 achieved new standards in the functions of display and 
selling. These standards are so radically different from 
Paasche Airbrush Co..............-..se:eeseseeeseeeeee sees 73 and so far in advance of previous practice, yet withal 
Palmenberg’s Sons, J. R., Inc........... Inside F . ; 
almenberg’s Sons, J. R., Inc nside Front Cover so practical and sensible, that they are challenging the 
Oe. Ware bo eer seh oi hor ett ent ae 43 merchandising world. The precedent he has set va 
Southern Tier Display Service .............0....e00eeeeeees 69 already influencing building practice in many new retail 
establishments of first rank. 
Thaver & Chew Sie oh ha ee eS 55 ; =_-— 
Tiberigke: Bo Seng 2 ARs os vince abcess angen scree enbes 27 
twin City) Display Geevite.. csi isese since eee . 69 
Willtants-Marshall Displays o6005.. 5553.5 os seaaness Node 69 LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Windowphanie Studio ...... 2:cic06..c.ec0es Ley x dee Mie eee 27 CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
Wold Asp Tae Bie: HO. oS oc ok HAs os ocd cee eee 65 
Worsinger Window Berea 255 Got bocbtn sn cc ecldh avis cheese 59 LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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“The Sleeve of a Hundred Shapes” 


| GOODMARN’S 


FLEXIBLE 


| SLEEVE FORM COMPANY 
| 213 -15 - papas yoo a 
NEW YORK CITY 





PHONE MONUMENT 4568 
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August 28, 1930 


Display World 
1209 Sycamore Street Attention of Mr. N. Silverblatt 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Dear Sir:- 


We received your letter of August 26th asking us for copy for your 
September issue which was really unnecessary, as we have used your 
publication steadily during the past year and are glad to say that 
we intend to use your column for the coming year also. 


As a fact, we have carefully checked the response of every magazine 
thet we have used and are using at the present time and we are only 
too glad to let you know that our success of selling our Patent 
Flexible Sleeve Forms from coast to coast comes particularly througa 
your colum and it is a fact that the replies received from your 
publication are nearly as large as from all-the other magazines 
combined, 


A remarkable discovery which we made is this. It seems to us that 
the kind of trade that we have obtained by using your colum is 
surely the best that we could obtain as far as department and leading 
clothing stores are concerned, Furthermore, it is a fact that your 
publication has reached as far as Hawaii, Honolulu and Victoria, 
Australia, as we have received an order from each of those cities. 


It is easy to trace from where the order came from, as we always use 
certain keys in our adds. If any products concerning the clothing 
or window display line should be nationally advertised, we cannot see 
very well how any concern could do so successfully without using the 
column of the "Display World." 


We are very glad to state the above facts to you and thanking you for 
the splendid co-operation which you gave us so far, we remain, 





MEMBER OF 





Yours very truly, 














EEG:FM Edwin E. Goodman 























COLOROLOGY 


THE SCIENTIFIC HAND BOOK 
of 
COLOR 


for the 


DISPLAYMAN A 
and ADVERTISER > 
By J. E. SIMONS 
\ 














APPEAL 
\N COLOG or 


TITLES -OF CHAPTERS Your advancement is based upon the ring of the 


Delving Into the Secrets of Color cash register. Its ringing is dependent upon the 
Color eaiaeey Se = appeal that your display. makes to the largest 


The Red Ray b 
The Blue Ray ee: 


The Violet Ray The resort to color is thé greatest means of attract- 
Grange, Yeiow eng Green Rays ing attention if properly balanced in the right pro- 


Relation of White and Black and a | h ae 
Effects of Color Vibration portions and complementary to the merchandise. 


‘ ; : j : 
Color Therapeutics or Color Healing | The knowledge of colors is most vital to the dis- 
The Psychological Effects of Color = =§ = layman. Learn how to use color in your displays 


The Principle of Color Mathematics th Hl lt 
Arranging Colors Mathematically so qney WI appeal t@ everyone. 


The Science of Colors 


Correct Use of Colors for Commer- _ THE COUPON OPENS THE WAY TO 
cial purposes | COLOR CERTAINTY 

“Key” Color and Secondary Colors 

A Colorological Resume. DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 4 

Send me Dr. Simons’ complete treatise on “COLOROLOGY” postpaid. ; 

I am enclosing five dollars in payment. 4 














Send for Your Copy of Colorology 


NOW 5 OO Patition or Company. . 2.462. :...... 2... cit ons aes oa ee 4 
Sent | 
er ° Address q 

















Mote: Add 10c to checks for exchange. 











